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THE PRESIDENT 
of the UNITED STATES 


GREETS THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


x. program covers the broad relations of 


the Home, the School, the Church and the State. You ask me for 
a message about the relation of the State to the others. 

The state is all of us. Some of us have no home, some have 
known no school, some are outside the church. The state alone 
embraces us all. It is the one family to which we all belong, 
either by birth or by adoption. It is the one loyalty we all acknowl- 
edge, the one shelter we all enjoy, and the one discipline we must 
all accept. 

Let me emphasize its discipline. We have achieved so much 
of liberty that we are seldom conscious of restraints. We resent 
restraints when we encounter them. I would not see our freedom 
less; but self-government implies that those who govern them- 
selves shall not only make their own laws, but shall also obey 
them. We have repudiated the rights of others to rule us; then 
we must rule ourselves. The alternative is anarchy. 

Obedience to law is thus the first duty of the citizen of a self- 
governing state. As with other disciplines, it must begin in the 
home and be continued in the school. No conception of one’s per- 
sonal duty to the state needs more emphasis just now. The growth 
of crime threatens us all. It is in a large degree the result of 
belief of some that the people do not wish to have the laws en- 
forced or that we cannot enforce the laws made by the people; 
or that a citizen may choose what law he will obey. Unless such 
illusions can be dispelled, the whole of our liberties are lost. 

Therefore, it is not only by precept to the young, but also by 
the example of their parents and teachers, that obedience to law 
should be taught as the first lesson in self-government. 


HERBERT HOOVER. 
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Education for Worthy 
Home Membership 


By Ina CappELL Marrs 


President, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


ZeX 





Ina Caddell Marrs 


third convention of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The sub- 

ject in its widest interpretation touches, either directly or indirectly, the great 
objectives of the organization. Education for home membership is closely interrelated 
with the education which the individual needs as a citizen, as a worker, and as a per- 
son of leisure. No one of the seven cardinal principles of education can be considered 
by itself, but all must be related in a measure to all of the other six. If we seem to 
emphasize over and over these objectives which for the past ten years have been modi- 
fying and stimulating the whole educational process of the United States, let it be 
remembered that they are sufficiently broad to apply to the changing needs of society, 
and to the individual as he constantly seeks to adjust himself to new problems of home, 
community, state, national and international life. 

The main purpose at this convention is to determine as far as possible to what 
extent the Congress is promoting Worthy Home Membership through its various 
departments, bureaus, committees, and projects, in home, school and community, and 
to emphasize the importance of this objective in the development of our universal pro- 
gram of child welfare. Let us mark the relationship which other fundamental educa- 
tional principles bear to the main topic. 

1. Health. Worthy Home Membership involves healti as an underlying qualifi- 
cation without which family life cannot be at its best and its happiest. The health of 
each member of the family is of the utmost importance to what President Marsh calls 
the climate of the home. Poor health disrupts the routine of the home, the habits of 
the children—both physical and mental—which are being formed, and depletes the 
family treasury. Health habits of children are started, or should be started, in the family 
at the very day of birth and it should be a matter of prime interest to parents to so 
establish them during the years of childhood that they will function almost automat- 
ically throughout later life. As soon as the child enters school other agencies assist the 
home in developing health—the school, the public playground, the summer camp, and 
the boys’ and girls’ clubs. But with these the home must cooperate, and for them must 
lay the foundations of health. 

In a recent article in CHILD WELFARE, Dr. Hugh Cumming very wisely said, 
“It must be remembered that each member of the family sooner or later carries his equip- 
ment of health, good or bad, into the outer world.” The truth of this statement makes it 
the more necessary that we guard the health of our families with wisdom and zeal. 

2. Command of fundamental processes. In the command of fundamental processes 
the home cannot be omitted from the picture. Even before the child goes to school he 
has mastered some of the elements of reading or writing or number work. After he 
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goes to school the home continues to help him to master these tools. A proper use of 
the mother tongue is more dependent upon the parent than upon the schoolroom teach- 
ing, for language work starts unconsciously when the imitative powers are strongest. 
All through the school courses the mastery of certain fundamental processes may be 
strengthened through home practice, and many others equally fundamental, not taught 
in the school, may be fostered in the home. 

3. Vocation. Vocational education makes possible the establishment and proper 
maintenance of a home. The better prepared and the more successful the head of the 
family is in his chosen work, the better will be the opportunities for health and growth 
and culture for the family. Proper food, beautiful surroundings, the refining influence 
of books, pictures, music, flowers, liberal educational advantages—all become possible 
when vocational education has fitted those responsible for the welfare of the family 
to find in their vocations their own best development, to serve society well through 
them, and to secure an adequate livelihood. 

4. Consider Civic Education. In these days when no family exists for or by itself 
but is only a unit in a complicated social, political, and economic structure, surely civic 
education relates closely to Worthy Home Membership. It develops an interest on the 
part of the home members in the welfare of the community in which the family exists. 
It furnishes information about social movements and institutions and agencies which 
touch family life and are capable of enriching it; it stimulates cooperative projects 
which need the loyal support of every citizen. Civic education enlarges family interests 
and gives an outlook beyond the four walls of the house, out into the community, the 
state, the nation, and the world at large, where, just as at home, the status of the 
family determines the status of the government. ' 

5. Wise Use of Leisure. The wise use of leisure is, by force of example on the 
part of the parents, and their training of the children, one of the most important home 
projects, which starts with the beginning of family life and goes on continuously. All 
time is ieisure time to the toddler, and the way in which time is employed under the 
direction of the home becomes an enduring influence in the child’s future life when 
leisure takes on a meaning of its own. If the preschool child is allowed to direct his 
activities to pulling up the neighbor’s tulips and defacing the wallpaper of the living 
room, he may develop into an older boy who will raid the neighbor’s orchard, or wreck 
the family car through wantonness or carelessness. But the boy whose early days are 
spent in playing with constructive toys and in using simple tools under careful direc- 
tion may become the skilled workman and craftsman, or the engineer or the scientist 
of the future. The type of books which lie on the table, the music selected, the interest 
developed in natural history, the avocations of the grown-ups, are all helping to deter- 
mine the ways in which the children of the family shall later on use their leisure time. 
All the interests which are fostered during school days may be reinforced and encour- 
raged by the wise home. 

6. Ethical Character. Training for ethical character can by no means be divorced 
from Worthy Home Membership, for it is closely interwoven with the relationships 
which exist between parents and children, parents and the community, children and 
their playmates. Begun by example set in the home, it is developed through responsi- 
bility and initiative and a spirit of service which reaches out to other members of the 
family and finally to a much wider group. Nothing that the school or the church or 
any other institution may do in later years can make up for the loss of the conscious 
and unconscious ethical training which goes on in the home which is established for 
the most serious task of life, that of guiding young children. 

The topic “Education for Worthy Home Membership,” therefore, takes on a 
broad significance when we consider for how much the worthy home is responsible 
and how important it is to the development of all that is best in life. Education is a 
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growth, a continuous process, and all the objectives of education must go hand in hand ; 
but in this process the home plays a leading réle, and without it education loses its 
deepest meaning, and becomes formal, sterile and purposeless. 

Education for Worthy Home Membership concerns not only children but adults. 
The modern child needs modern parents and a modern home. We cannot build an 
attic without something to support it. More and more are we realizing that “we 
matriculate at the cradle and graduate at the grave.” Not only parent education, 
but adult education in every form, is being pursued as never before. The idle and 
parasitic class is giving way to a serious minded, studious class, alive to its responsi- 
bilities to the next generation and to society. In this new field of adult education the 
Congress has been ploughing the ground for more than 30 years. It has been creating 
towards the home a new public attitude which is more and more expressing itself in a de- 
mand for specific training in family relationships, in child care, and in home-making. 

Within the past few years schools and colleges have made great contributions to 
the training of girls for the home. Some are also giving training to boys, which is most 
important if there is to be good team work between fathers and mothers and 
a common grasp of the problems involved in home making and child rearing. 
In the most progressive high schools there are social studies which give im- 
portance to the home as a basic social institution and relate it to the outside world. 
The household arts are taught, not only for the benefit of girls who are preparing 
for home life but for those who will immediately become wage-earners and eventu- 
ally home-makers. More and more of the higher educational institutions—some main- 
taining nursery schools for observation and practice—are offering courses in child study 
and child care. This preparental training begins in some systems with the seventh and 
eighth grades of the elementary schools and continues in the junior and senior high 
schools. Very recent developments in this field show that several state departments of 
education, in connection with the state branches of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, are promoting courses in parent-education. This is a most encouraging 
sign of the times. 

The Congress is constantly training for Worthy Home Membership, taking 
parents ‘“‘on the job,” as the schools are taking the young people, for we must make 
as many approaches as possible in this most important and hitherto neglected field of 
education. The Congress fosters and encourages groups of mothers and fathers of 
preschool children to “know the child,” and carries its programs through the grades, 
the high school, and the college. Through literature, conferences, conventions, con- 
tacts with other educational agencies, and its official publication, CHt1LD WELFARE, 
the home is receiving the attention it deserves as the very starting point of. 
good citizenship. 

The fact that powerful influences are at work to break down the home only 
serves to redouble our efforts to strengthen and reenforce it. With the growth of indi- 
vidualism, and a rising desire for luxury and comfort which is placing personal happi- 
ness above the welfare of others, the divorce rate is rising and the well-being of the 
child is menaced. The broken home is responsible for ill health, unhappiness, poor 
school work, and their attendant train of crime and delinquency. It will take hard 
thinking, hard study of educational methods, and careful organization to bring up 
future generations with such standards and ideals of life that they shall be prepared 
to establish homes capable of meeting worthily the social and economic changes which 
come with each generation, but it is worth the effort, for the home is the foundation 
of our nation and if the home fails, our nation fails. 

During the coming year, may we work to bring back to the home the things of 
the home, to articulate the home with the school, and to adapt the home to the chang- 
ing conditions of life. 











Problem Parents 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Pu.D. 


Head, Division Parental Education, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 


Self Improvement of the Problem Parent 


about you and me. I have not been 

writing of the parents who are sum- 
moned to appear with their children in a 
court for juvenile offenders, nor of the 
home torn by quarrels, fights, and jealousy, 
nor of the home which has been broken by 
divorce. We all are problem parents, in the 
sense that our human frailties make us do 
many things which interfere with our chil- 
dren’s best upbringing. I have attempted 
to get the average parent to see some of 
his own shortcomings, that motivate him to 
do many things which annoy his children, 
and which cultivate in them poor habits and 
ideals. But I have tried to show that most 
errors which parents make in relation to 
their children, they make unconsciously. 

We destroy personality in our children, 
even when we wish so much to build it up 
in them; we laugh at our children’s ques- 
tions and remarks, their errors, and their 
difficulties in interpretation and expression ; 
while we constantly condemn our children 
for their slips in manners, and forever tell 
them how they ought to act, we are prone 
to be exceedingly discourteous to them; de- 
spite our eagerness to make them want to 
cultivate good manners in themselves, we 
often make the social graces painfully re- 
pellant; unawares, we tempt our children 
to be thieves and liars; we are all inclined 
to overwork our tongues, to scold and nag; 
because of our over-estimation of our self- 
importance, we play upon the heartstrings 
of our children as a means of discipiine ; we 
often have our eyes upon the past, despair- 
ing of our failures, when we should be 
looking toward the future, hoping for new 
successes; we do many things for our chil- 
dren which they ought to do for themselves, 
robbing them of training in responsibility ; 


[: these articles 1 have been writing 
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as we make ourselves our children’s slaves 
we train selfishness in them by our own 
self-sacrifice ; we parents find it difficult to 
be as one before our children, and by dis- 
agreeing in their presence, we make it hard 
for them to develop a good life. 

In this article we shall consider the 
overcoming of some bad attitudes and prac- 
tices, and we shall deal with ways and 
means of self-improvement. 

The chief problem is to maintain per- 
spective, to hold to proper values; to plan 
and think of everything in terms of its ef- 
fect upon the child’s future days and 
weeks and months and years. Keep your 
eyes upon your child as you want him to 
be three, or five, or ten years hence. Every 
time a problem arises, every time you feel 
called upon to punish, make your decisions 
and your procedure entirely in terms of his 
future habits and ideals. 

Will my child tomorrow, when he en- 
ters school, when he is grown up, be strong 
and healthy? Will he express himself with 
ease? Will he be independent? Will he 
create, invent, plan and carry out his plans? 
Will he be careful of property, thrifty, 
economical? Will he be considerate of the 
feelings and the rights of others? Will he 
be lovable? Such are the questions you 
should keep before your mind to guide you 
now with your child. | 

Don’t put too much faith in the belief 
that “everything will come out all right, 
by and by.” On the other hand, do not 
live in constant fear lest every little slip 
of bad conduct in your child will doom him. 
Keep calm; use your head ; employ common 
sense. Have courage, too! When you see 
problems coming, do not run away from 
them ; meet them squarely. But do not bor- 
row trouble. 
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Try to overcome your vanity. Don’t 
waste your energy in building up defences 
against the faults and shortcomings which 
you know you have. Admit them to your- 
self and to others. Then and there your 
victory begins. 

Don’t entertain the foolish notion that 
because your child is yours, he can do no 
wrong, or that when he does commit some 
misdemeanor which you consider serious, 
that he has disgraced his parents. Rather 
take the attitude that your child may do 
almost anything—although you hope he 
won't; that, like yourself, he is human, 
filled with human weakness. No matter 
how shocked you may feel at anything he 
does, don’t betray your feelings. Keep your 
attention upon just one thing—how to help 
him avoid repeating the offence, how to 
fortify him in the future by better habits, 
better ideals. 

Try to know your child. Train yourself 
to stand off, as it were, observing him as 
you would observe a tree or a flower. In 
some respects he is different from any other 
person in the world. Nevertheless there are 
facts about him common to all children— 
the influence of adults and other children 
upon him; his general attitude toward 
them; his general tendencies to feel and 
think and act; his angers, fears, and jeal- 
ousies; the way he learns at home, and 
school; and the ways which have been 
workable in dealing with other children 
in relation to these factors. You can learn 
about these things from lectures, magazines 
and books. From them you can also learn 
about yourself and your weaknesses, and 
about the problems incident to family rela- 
tionships. Pick up any volume of your 
CHILD WELFARE; you have in your hands 
a manual of parent education, written by 
experts, most of whom are parents, writing 
to parents, speaking sympathetically. 

Follow the splendid study-group outlines 
on books for parents, by Mrs. Crum. Read 
those books. Attend the study group in your 
local Parent-Teacher Association, and get 
into the discussion. If your association has 
no study group, help to start one. Don’t 
worry about numbers. Where two or three 
are gathered together in the name of a 
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child, they and their children will be 
blessed. Try to get Dad to go with you to 
the study circle. The ideal study group 
consists of parent couples. Try to interest 
your neighbors. If you find it a hardship to 
buy all the books, or if you cannot get them 
from the local library, work out a plan by 
which each of several parents buys one of 
the books, exchanging them. Build up a 
private library of such books. If you wish 
to supplement the list outlined by Mrs. 
Crum, write the U. §. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., for the reading 
list entitled ““The Whole Child” prepared 
by Miss Ellen C. Lombard, Chairman of 
Home Education, N. C..P. T. From the 
same address you can receive free the 
eleven circular letters I have written to 
parents, under the general title, “Helping 
Our Children Succeed in School.” Of 
course you know the Congress manual, 
“Parents and Teachers.” 

Not all parents have your opportunity ; 
for example, some have never seen CHILD 
WELFARE. As soon as you have read your 
copy, hand it to your friends. Hardly one 
of them will think herself too poor to save 
two cents a week in order to receive this 
parents’ guide each month. Some of the 
poorest parents spend ten times that much 
for chewing gum and sodas! 

Getting guidance in your work as a 
parent is like getting guidance in your spir- 
itual life; the more enthusiasm you express 
to others about what you get, the more 
you give, the more abundantly do you re- 
ceive. Be a missionary to help put CHILD 
WELFARE in every family. Then feel your- 
self growing in your parenthood profession ; 
see also springing up all around you, more 
opportunity for group discussions, for con- 
crete guidance with your children; more 
lectures and forums on child psychology 
and parent education. A number of col- 
leges and universities are now offering 
credit courses or correspondence courses for 
fathers and mothers on parent education. 
Enroll in these courses. Be up and doing. 

Of course, you are going to look after 
your own health as well as that of your 
children. To wear yourself out for others, 
when it is not necessary, may seem to you 
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unselfish, but it is not. It is possible to get 
strong satisfaction from feeling that you 
are giving up your very life for your chil- 
dren. But how stupid! Your children need 
you as long as they can have you. They 
need your guidance, love, companionship. 
You can’t be at your best with them when 
you are always worn and weary. If you 
find yourself failing physically, do all you 
can to conserve your energy. Consider your- 
self being kindest to your family, as you 
let them do more for themselves and more 
for you. It may mean great self-denial for 
you just to be sensible in such matters, 
since it sometimes seems to be the easiest 
thing in the world for a mother slowly to 
lay down her life for her children. 

Learn to relax, to draw yourself away 
from all cares and all anxieties, and to 
laugh and laugh heartily. No matter how 
busy you may be, set aside at least a few 
minutes every day when you really rest 
without sleeping, and if possible, take a 
brief nap each afternoon. 

You will find that, because of the nature 
of your work and cares, you are not in- 
clined to plan ahead and think through 
ways to avoid unnecessary work and worry. 
It is surprising how many steps can be 
saved by any housewife who will organize 
her work and set out to do everything in 
the most economical way, budgeting both 
time and money. Although you can’t al- 
ways foresee the many interruptions you 
will have each day, you can plan those du- 
ties you are always sure to have, so as to 
carry them through almost automatically. 
Learn also to take a sensible attitude to- 
ward your home, so as not to be concerned 
about a little dust, or room disorder. Care 
less about what your unexpected guest may 
think of your house than of what she may 
think about the happiness and lovableness 
of your children. Seek first to have a repu- 
tation as a good parent; other things are 
relatively unimportant. 

Learn also to tell a joke well, prac- 
ticing until you are successful. Tell many 
a one’ before your children. Look for the 
funny things as they happen and share them 
with the family. Your children will imi- 
tate you, and there will grow up a family 


habit of acquiring fun and relaxation from 
the comic side of life. This habit will keep 
you from all sorts of troubles and dispel 
scores of difficulties at their very beginning. 
I can think of no better single way for us 
to improve ourselves as parents than by the 
acquisition of an active sense of humor. 

Most of those who read CHILD WEL- 
FARE are mothers. I wish more fathers 
would read it, too. A good many mothers 
read it aloud to their husbands who at first 
endure out of courtesy, then listen, and 
finally read this magazine alone, or read it 
to the busy wife. What is more beautiful 
than a scene in which the father and mother 
read together! And what, in all the world, 
is a better thing for them to read to each 
other than this magazine which, like a 
skillful, sympathetic friend, talks over with 
them the problems, habits, health and char- 
acter of their children! 

If you, good wife, are eager to have 
your husband read books and articles upon 
the rearing of your children; don’t be so 
foolish as to tell him that he “needs these 
things.” If you do, he pretty surely will 
avoid them. Of course, he is just like you; 
he avoids the admission of his own short- 
comings. When you tell him he “needs 
these things” he is intelligent enough to 
understand you; he knows you mean to say 
that he has faults which these books and 
articles will help him to correct. So he has; 
but it does not make him happy to have you 
tell him so; neither would it make you 
happy if he were to tell you that you 
“need these things.” When you tell your 
husband that he “ought” to read some book 
or article, or to hear some lecture, you are 
in substance announcing to him that you 
are a better parent than he is. While you 
are not conscious of the subtle meaning | 
hidden in your utterance, he is. What you 
have said to him may be true, but its very 
truth may make the saying of it injudi- 
cious. It is useless to say that which does 
no good, or which excites antagonism. 

When, on the other hand, you take the 
attitude that here is something which “we 
ought to read,” and then persuade your 
husband to read it to you, or to let you 
read it to him, or to take turns as readers, 
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he is likely to cooperate. I think I know 
how husbands act. I am one of them. 

One thing more: (of course, your hus- 
band is exceptional!) most husbands har- 
bor an awareness of masculine superiority. 
This idea is traditional, and will last for 
many, many years. Most men may not ad- 
mit it, but, as a rule, they really think they 
are superior to their wives in wisdom and 
in judgment, and in power to command, 
and to shape the destinies of their children. 
Now your husband may be ever so chival- 
rous, but ten chances to one, this tradition 
is sticking somewhere in his head. With 
this as an extra barrier, how much more 
necessary is it that you move cautiously in 
your effort to enlist his interest and enthu- 
siasm in lectures, articles and books on child 
rearing. If you are clever enough, you will 
lead your husband to think he is uplifting 
you as a parent, telling you about the 
newer things in child rearing, reading to 
you things you need and have not known 
about, and turning you to literature which 
will help you to be a better mother. 

No matter how hard you may try to be a 
good parent, many of your efforts will be 
vain if your husband is not working with 
you hand in hand. That child is unfortunate 
whose mother alone, or whose father alone, 
assumes nearly all responsibility for him. 

Don’t shift your responsibility to the 
father; don’t hand over the child to him 
to be punished ; don’t save up all the child’s 
bad deeds of the day until Dad comes home. 
When you are with the child, assume all 
responsibility and make your decisions 
final. Do not, however, shoulder all the 
guidance duties; when Dad is at home let 
him “mind the baby,” read to the little 
ones, and insure domestic tranquillity. 

Dad has been out all day mingling with 
people. Let him stay at home with the chil- 
dren while you go out tonight. If possible, 
of course, you want to go out quite fre- 
quently together. While on your way to 
and from church, or home, or theatre, you 
and Dad will often talk over your prob- 
lems with your children, expressing frankly 
to each other your points of view, no mat- 
ter how widely you may differ, and try- 
ing to find a common ground upon which 
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you can agree and work together as one. 

Let Dad get up at night, at times, to 
tuck the baby in or to get him a drink, so 
that he may remember he is a partner with 
you in the rearing of your children. When 
the children get their report cards from 
school, be sure Dad signs them, part of the 
time, at least. Let him go along to get the 
boy’s shoes or Scout outfit and to do the 
Christmas shopping. Don’t assume all the 
burdens yourself; nor hand all of them to 
Dad. 

As you attempt to improve yourself in 
parenthood you will learn to celebrate suc- 
cess in your husband in his dealing with 
your children, as well as to celebrate suc- 
cess in them. Don’t tell Dad he should not 
be so rough with the boy; that he ought to 
play more with the lad, that he should do 
more for the children, and that he ought to 
show more interest in their conduct. There 
is no better way to make him a worse 
father than so to criticise him. Of course, 
you will not be so childish as to tell him 
to “notice how J do it.” Instead, be pa- 
tient, hold your tongue, keep your eyes and 
ears open for something he does in relation 
to the children which you approve; then 
let him know about your observation and 
approval. Don’t, however, spoil the good 
effect by adding, “That is the way I have 
wanted you to do, for a long while.” Make 
him feel he did it because he wanted to do 
it, and not merely to please you. 

With other adults in your home, such as 
the grandmother and other relatives, pro- 
ceed according to the same general prin- 
ciples by which you have succeeded with 
your husband. Strive to make your hired 
help want to understand your children, and 
to deal with them in the ways which you 
have found successful. 

As you find yourself becoming more 
skillful in leading your children to want to 
do what you want them to do, and in 
causing other adults in your home to share 
in your successes, you will derive a genu- 
ine satisfaction from your achievements. 
There is no greater joy to us parents than 
to feel that we are improving, day by day, 
in our profession, growing in successful 
parenthood. 














Less Housework in 
Summer Time 


By M. Louise C. HAstTINGs 


UMMER is coming! And picnic time is 

on the way! Shall we lessen the house- 

work for a while and really live with 
our children while doing it? Let’s home- 
keep and family-keep, instead of house- 
keep! 

Of course I do not mean to be a slack 
housekeeper, but you and I know that there 
are thousands of people in the world who 
think housekeeping is the one important 
thing in life and that nothing else matters. 
To me, home-keeping is a far greater 
thing! 

Now the warm weather has come, let 
us shut up rooms which are seldom used. 
Let us pack away the bric-a-brac and the 
pictures, and cover the furniture, and get 
all of the unnecessary 
things out of the 
way, in order to 
make housework 
lighter. Dusting 
must be done occa- 
sionally, even with a 
vacuum cleaner as 
maid-of-all-work, 
but with curtains 
down and only a few 
things around to dust 
we can cut out a 
great deal of work, 
and get time to do 
the many things we 
would like to do. 

I know of several 
families that shut up 
the dining-room in 
the hot weather, and 
picnic in the kitchen. 
Others prefer the 
screened-in piazza 
for their meals. It 
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saves work, makes fewer steps, and isachange 
that delights the children. Camping out at 
home is great sport when each one enters 
into the fun. Even the sleeping rooms may 
be shut up, and the family may sleep on 
porches, or even in a tent in the back yard 
or wood-lot, if you are fortunate enough, 
to own one. 

Sleeping out-of-doors is not only a work 
saver because the rooms remain unused, but 
it is a health provider. Our physician once 
told us that if we would close our chil- 
dren’s sleeping rooms, and pack them out 
on the screened-in piazza that our doctor’s 
bills would be cut in half. We immediately 
took up his suggestion, and the two sleeping 
rooms have only been used in the extreme 
cold weather when a 
north corner was al- 
most impossible to 
use without being 
glassed in. We found 
that not only were 
our doctor’s bills les- 
sened, but the work 
grew lighter, for 
there was less run- 
ning up and down 
stairs. 

Another device to 
lessen the work and 
at the same time 
bring us into closer 
touch with our chil- 
dren is to share the 
responsibilities in the 
home. There are dif- 
ferent ways of doing 
this. Some parents 
pester their children 
by continually inter- 
fering with their . 
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play and studies, calling them to do their 
errands or help about the house. Others give 
special duties to be done each day, allowing 
the children to make their own decision as to 
when the work is to be done. Still other 
parents have certain times in the day or week 
when the boys and girls help with the work. 

How many of you have ever played 
“working games” with your children, and 
made work all fun and frolic? There ‘are 
several of these “working games” which 
have been in constant use with my own 
children, which may give incentive to other 
mothers. When housework becomes a game, 
it is quickly done, though, of course, the 
standard of work must never be lowered. 

These games are thoroughly enjoyed by 
children. They give them a share in the 
home-partnership. They give each one a 
small responsibility that is good. They af- 
ford a means of “togetherness” which in 
our own home has been the keynote of our 
family life. 

Homes handle this matter of allowing 
the children to share in the responsibility in 
different ways. Some parents never allow 
their children to express an opinion about 
the running of the home. They are told 
what to do, and how to do it, and they 
have no inclination to share because they 
know nothing about the joys that come 
‘from such sympathetic membership in the 
“home partnership.” In some homes this 
“firm” is all mother; in others all father; 
in others father and mother share in de- 
cisions. But in many homes which it has 
been my privilege to observe the children 
are a part of this “firm,” and accordingly 
each child grows in self-reliance, self-con- 
trol, self-expression, ability to choose, and 
the power to accept and handle responsi- 
bility. 

The following are a few games which 
may be used in the home to change work 
into play, to bring in the value of sharing 
in the work, and to provide periods for 
living with our children and for doing to- 
gether those necessary things in the home 
which cannot be left undone. These games 
are especially good for the summer months 
when the family wishes to spend as much 
time as possible in the open. Summer means 


out-of-doors, picnics, seashore, rocks, beach, 
bathing, woods, country; and each one in 
the home is usually wondering how the days 
can be planned to meet the desires that 
come with summer time. 

There is one other advantage of playing 
these housework games together. They 
make home life a very intimate and choice 
relationship, and as the years roll along 
these home times become like a great rock 
in the memory. The memory of the blessed 
home ties, which may or may not be active 
at the time, tide us over many a hard place, 
and give us courage to go forward. Conse- 
quently, it behooves us mothers and fathers 
to make home life so choice a thing that the 
memories of our children will help them 
to be the type of men and women we wish 
them to be. 


HouseworK GAME 


This may also be called Picnic Game, be- 
cause it may be used as a means of getting 
the housework done so that the family can 
picnic somewhere together. 

The mother writes on slips of paper such 
work as must be done that day. These slips 
(maybe there will be twenty of them, de- 
pending on the size of the family) are 
placed on a table, writing side downward. 
At a given signal each member of the family 
who is playing the game chooses a slip, with- 
out knowing what is written on the other 
side. 

The slips will read something like the 


following: 


Wipe down the front hall stairs 

Make your bed 

Dust the window ledges in the living room 

Wash and wipe the silver 

Clean the spoons with silver polish 
No piece of work is of long duration, and as 
soon as each child and parent have finished 
their work as best they know, everybody 
chooses a second slip. 

Along with these working directions, I 
always mixed slips which would create 
variety or a certain amount of fun, such as 

Sit on the dining-room table and sing 

Wash your face and hands 

Drink a glass of water 

Pick some flowers for the table 


Stand in the middle of the kitchen floor and 
recite a poem 
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In one home that I know this game was 
used on Saturdays all through the year. It 
is always good to use when the spirits are 
low and the family needs waking up. It is 
a thrilling sensation to have the mother say, 
on some very hot day in mid-summer, 
“Who wants the picnic game today?” be- 
cause in one home when the picnic game 
was used it meant that there was a picnic at 
the end of the trail. How the children will 
respond to the challenge! 

The picnic, wherever it may happen to 
be, means more to those children who have 
had to do their share in getting things ready 
so that all could go. When we have to clear 
the path in order to make the grade we 
appreciate the goal better. This may be 
applied to preparations for the luncheon 
which is to be served at the picnic. Let the 
children help. Maybe Susie’s sandwiches 
will not be cut as thin as those you would 
make, but it means a whole lot to Susie 
that she has been allowed to get them ready, 
and in time, because “practice makes per- 
fect,” Susie’s sandwiches may surprise her 
family by both their beauty and their taste. 

There were several D:sh Washing Games 
in our household which made work a de- 
light, and saved time because all worked 
together. When the mind is happily occu- 
pied, the fingers work well, and as dish 
washing in most homes is more or less of a 
tedious job, these games tided over many a 
wearisome half hour. 

Capping Boys and Girl's Names was a 
favorite. One would start with a boy’s 
name. The letter which ended the name was 
the first letter of the next one, and so on, 
in order until no further names could be 
found. Then girl’s names would be taken. 

This same game may be used with geo- 
graphical names, names of noted people, 
birds, flowers, trees, and animals. It is al- 
ways a delightful innovation to cap Bible 
names. Another game is to cap Bible verses. 
The last letter of the verse being the first 
letter of the verse to select. When the chil- 
dren have committed much of the Bible 
literature to memory, they will find this 


form of capping very interesting. The many 
variations of capping make it a favorite 
game. 

The Character Game we played night 
after night for many years when doing the 
dishes. It was a game so fascinating that the 
children hated to stop, and we would con- 
tinue it on the sleeping porch on summer 
evenings when the children were getting 
ready for bed. 

One person chooses the character which he 
wishes and says, “I am a character.” Then 
the questions begin. “Are you a Bible char- 
acter? Are you a man or woman? Are you 
a character in a book? Where do you live? 
What is your occupation?” and so forth, 
until the person is found. This game is ex- 
ceedingly educational. 

The Animal Game is liked also, and it is 
a good dish washing game. “I am thinking 
of an animal” is the starting point, followed 
by a description. Of course, the main feature 
is kept for the last sentence! No one guesses 
until the description is over. Sometimes the 
animal chosen is hard to guess, and ques- 
tions must be asked. 

There is a lively Geography Game that 
makes the dishes get finished easily. A letter 
is chosen, and then each one, not necessarily 
in order, calls names of cities, town, gulfs, 
bays, oceans, mountains, and so forth, be- 
ginning with that letter. There will be few 
pauses in this game, and a listener-in will be 
amazed at the number of places that may 
be remembered. A new letter is chosen after 
no more names can be thought of. 

Such games as have been mentioned create 
harmony in the home, and there are fewer 
“I don’t want to do the dishes” heard. 
Much time is saved by many willing hands 
all helping together. There is more time to 
watch the sunsets, and to listen to the eve- 
ning hymn of the hermit thrush and to look 
at the summer skies; more time to think of 
the happy things in life; more time to enjoy 
each other. And it’s worth all the thought 
and time and effort that we put into life, 
to enjoy these things together! Try it, and 
see for yourself! 





























RAINING CHILDREN,” by William H. Pyle. 
New York: The Century Co. $2.25. 
“Where It All Comes True,” by Clara 
E. Laughlin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 
“Three Points of Honor,” by Russell Gordon 
Carter. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 
“Joscelyn of the Forts,” by Gertrude Crown- 
field. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


Dr. William H. Pyle’s able book on the train- 
ing of children can be summed up in one of his 
final sentences: “They (mothers) must know 
how to train their children and then must do 
it.’ “Training Children” attempts to describe 
the how and encourage the doing. In the earlier 
part of the book the author has stated as simply 
as possible the well-established psychological 
facts involved in child training. These are 
principles that every parent needs to understand 
as the background of any systematic course of 
procedure. 

In the second part of the book, Dr. Pyle, by 
means of direct questions and answers, deals 
with most of the problems that trouble parents. 
Over fifty of these problems are thus considered, 
all the way from nail-biting to selfishness. 
Never can we recall having seen a more orderly 
presentation of the subject of habit-forming, or 
a more definite insistence upon the need of un- 
varying exactness on the part of the mother. 

An additional note is struck when the author 
points out the necessity for community agree- 
ment on the more social kinds of habits. What 
are parents to do when the fighting and quarrel- 
ing in a neighborhood are the fault of the 
other children? is one of the questions that he 
asks and, in a measure, answers. Parents alone 
can do much—almost all—but there are times 
when the cooperation of the neighborhood is 
needed. “For every great community agreement 
and cooperation,’ says Dr. Pyle, “we shall 
probably have to wait until we have trained a 
generation of young women for their jobs as 
mothers.” 

There are a number of greater and lesser 
helpful suggestions, among them one not often 
mentioned, that of the value of dramatization 
in the home as a means of helping the child to 
appreciate literature, history and human con- 
duct. This is often employed in the school, but 
its full efficacy in the home has not yet been 
grasped. 

After each problem discussed, references are 
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The 


Book Shelf 


By WINNIFRED KING RuGG 


given to recent books where parents may find 
the subject more fully presented. The entire 
arrangement and treatment of the material make 
this a book particularly suited to the use of a 
study group. Dr. Pyle is professor of educational 
psychology and director of the children’s clinic 
at the Detroit Teachers College, and the author 
of several books. 

Are the children ready now to fill in the 
chinks of their Summer vacation with reading? 
If so, there are some new books which they can 
happily insert between the old favorites that 
every really book-loving child ruffles through 
again each Summer. 


The Where It All Comes True series, by 
Clara E. Laughlin, in collaboration with her 
nieces, Betty and Mary, will do for young people 
what Miss Laughlin’s So You’re Going series did 
for their elders. Two of the juvenile series have 
been accomplished, the first volume about Italy 
and Switzerland, the second about the Scan- 
dinavian countries. They are in a way guide- 
books, but so enlivened by history, art and lore 
of the countries that they open up many vistas 
to the minds of all who are curious about far- 
away places. 


Three Points of Honor, by Russell Gordon 
Carter, is the book that won a substantial prize 
offered by Little, Brown & Co. with “Boys’ Life” 
for the best story founded on the Boy Scout Law. 
Facing this difficult requirement for a piece of 
fiction, Mr. Carter has written a book that 
qualifies for both scouts and boys who are not 
scouts. 


For girls of fourteen or fifteen it would be 
hard to find a better story among the new 
books than Gertrude Crownfield’s Joscelyn of 
the Forts. This writer has an established repu- 
tation, based upon the historical accuracy of her 
work and the excellent quality,of her diction as 
much as upon the romance and adventure that 
characterize her plots. Joscelyn of the Forts is the 
story of a sixteen-year-old daughter of a captain 
in the provincial army, ordered to go from Albany 
to Fort William Henry in the time of the French 
and Indian war. Life in the gay little colonial 
city of Albany, travel along the King’s High- 
way from Saratoga to Lake George in 1757, 
capture by the Indians and other adventures 
furnish variety and excitement enough, with a 
substantial development of character and ad- 
mirable workmanship. 
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Dangers of the Common 
Drinking Cup 


The United States Public Health Service 
Calls the Common Glass a Germ Exchange 


ow that the warm months are upon 
N us, when bodily and solar heat 

produce within us an exceptional 
craving for water and other drinks, it is 
well to recall the fact that there may be 
danger in satisfying this healthy thirst, un- 
less care is exercised in doing so. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
every day there are in the United States, 
on an average, a million persons who suffer, 
or are recovering from some communicable 
disease of some kind. Among the most 
prevalent and the most damaging of these 
ailments are the so-called “respiratory dis- 
eases” and also we should place here the 
ordinary contagious diseases, practically all 
of which are conveyed by the secretions of 
the nose and mouth, and consequently by 
the common drinking cup. Included in 
these groups (respiratory and contagious 
diseases) are tuberculosis, pneumonia, in- 
fluenza, diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, 
whooping cough, cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
poliomyelitis (better known as infantile 
paralysis), smallpox, chickenpox, mumps, 
German measles, septic sore throat, and 
last but not least, the common cold. Some 
of these diseases may be conveyed in some 
other way, but certainly all of them may 
be conveyed by the secretions which escape 
from the body through the nose or mouth. 
They may be spread through articles that 
are carried to the mouth, such as glasses, 
cups, spoons, towels, handkerchiefs, and 
pencils, if such articles are used in common 
with other persons. 

If one drinks from a glass that reaches 
him’ unsterilized from the previous use by 
a person whose mouth or lips contain the 
germs of any of these diseases he exposes 
himself to the danger of contracting them. 


This danger has long been recognized by 
the sanitarians of the country, and it was 
mainly through their insistence that the 
first effort was made to combat the con- 
tinual danger from this source of infection. 
Kansas was the earliest of the States to 
enact a law against the common cup and 
the common towel and similar measures 
have since been placed on the statute books 
of forty-five other States. 

In order to minimize the dangers of these 
diseases, and to prevent their being carried 
from one State to another, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, on recommendation of the 
Public Health Service in the year 1921, for- 
bade the use of common drinking cups on 
trains, steamers, and other public carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce. The ma- 
jority of the States themselves have also 
enacted sanitary measures forbidding the 
use of the common drinking cup. In addi- 
tion, many cities and towns have supple- 
mented State laws and regulations with 
local ordinances which forbid the use of un- 
sterilized drinking vessels at soda foun- 
tains, in hotels, restaurants, theatres, and 
other public places. 

Insofar as legislative action can protect— 
with the exception of two States—the pub- 
lic is protected against the common drink- 
ing cup. However, and this is the most 
dificult factor public-health authorities 
have had to face, the people of the com- 
munity for whom these safeguards have 
been devised, ofttimes fail to support the 
laws by failing to comply with them in- 
dividually and by failing to insist on their 
enforcement. 

Men and women thoughtlessly expose 
themselves to infection by these diseases, 
and what is worse, they permit their chil- 
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dren to suffer a like risk, by drinking at 
soda fountains where they can even see 
that the glasses are not sterilized between 
users. In such a carelessly operated soda 
fountain there may be—in fact, there actu- 
ally exists—a veritable “germ exchange.” 
One wayside cart serving children from 
infected glasses is a very potential danger 
to any community. Children ladling out 
lemonade in glasses that are contaminated 
with the diseases of others are in like 
manner a menace to those who are served. 
One ailing employee may cripple a large 
office force if a common drinking glass is 
in use. 

A person suffering from any one of the 
diseases named, carries in his saliva the 
infecting agent of that disease, and unless 
the vessel from which he drinks is sterilized 
or destroyed, the next user takes a chance 
of becoming infected. 

It is because of this menace to the public 
that the laws in general provide that there 
shall be sterilization of glasses after each 
use, or that cups shall be provided which 
may be used once and then destroyed. The 
process to be used in sterilizing is detailed 
in some of the laws bearing on this sub- 
ject. Ohio, for example, prescribes the fol- 
lowing method—namely, that after each in- 
dividual service, the glass must first be 
washed by rinsing in cold water, then 
thoroughly washed in hot water with soap 
or suitable cleansing powder, or exposed to 
live steam, boiling water or hot air, the 
latter at a temperature of not less than 
250 degrees Fahrenheit, for a period of not 
less than five minutes, then rinsed in clear 
cold water and drained. Heat, of course, is 
about the best sterilizer known. Boiling 
water kills most germs in five minutes, and 
dead germs are harmless unless they exist 
in enormous numbers. 

There is an obvious disposition on the 
part of many dispensers of soft drinks to 
avoid this sterilization process, and it is 
not uncommon for such glasses to be dipped 
and redipped until the water in which they 
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are rinsed becomes a veritable cesspool of 
germs; and each time a glass is rinsed its 
potentiality for danger increases for the 
next user. 

The difficulty of enforcing adequate steri- 
lization has led some communities, for ex- 
ample, Durham and Goldsboro, North 
Carolina, to forbid the use of glasses in soft 
drink places altogether. At many State and 
county. fairs they are also prohibited. 

It is not alone in soft drink dispensaries 
that the dangers of the unclean glass may 
be encountered. ‘These dangers may exist 
in restaurants, cafeterias, theatres, and 
many other places. 

The individual manifests the same care- 
lessness every time he uses a common 
drinking glass at a picnic, on a motoring 
trip, or in a camping ground or park, In 
the case of the motorist, the peril is ag- 
gravated by the fact that he may carry dis- 
ease from one State to another. 

Every man, woman and child has a re- 
sponsibility in this matter, a responsibility 
to himself and to his fellows. It is the 
duty of any one who drinks at a soda foun- 
tain, a restaurant, or any other place, to 
find out whether the receptacle from which 
he drinks is safe, and if not, to demand one 
that is. Insanitary conditions of whatever 
nature should be immediately reported to 
the local health authorities. 

When traveling by motor, one should be 
sure that each member of his party is pro- 
vided with his own individual drinking cup 
and everybody concerned should take the 
utmost pains to avoid becoming infected, 
and to avoid carrying infection from one 
place to another. Most of all the greatest 
vigilance should be observed for the pro- 
tection of one’s own and his neighbor’s 
children. The young do not know enough 
to discriminate and should be safeguarded 
against the ever present dangers of the 
common drinking cup or glass when such 
common receptacles are allowed to exist. 
—United States Public Health Service. 
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HE modern practice of medicine aims 

to preserve health by the discovery of 

the causes of disease and of the 

methods by which it can be avoided or at 

least controlled in order that the effects 
may be minimized. 

So far it has been impossible to escape 
all disease, but the causes of many dis- 
eases are known and several of these can be 
avoided or controlled, if the necessary pre- 
cautions are observed. In some cases these 
precautions are the responsibility of the of- 





The Fourth Right 


Adequate Medical Care 
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This is the fourth of seven important articles based on The 
Child’s Bill of Rights.—Ep1ror. 


promotion we simply think him foolish or 
reckless. But whut shall we think of a 
parent who fails to protect his child against 
such a fate, and forces him to pay the price, 
in pain and danger, of parental neglect? 
Procrastination, that great thief of time and 
health, is usually the greatest factor in this 
failure to avail ourselves of protective mea- 
sures and to secure them for our children. 


Dexay Is CostLy AND DANGEROUS 
Few parents deliberately deny to their 


ficial health agen- 
cies; in others it 
is the individual 
who must protect 
himself and his 
child. We must 
realize the risks 
involved in our 
neglect and each 
must do his part 
to lower these 
risks. 

It is human to 
err and to “take 
chances,” even at 
the risk of disease 
and, in some cases, 
of death, and 
when an adult 
knowingly 
neglects to avail 
himself of the 
known and prov- 
en scientific 
methods of health 


preservation and 








The Child’s Bill of Rights 
HE ideal to which we should strive 
is that there shall be no child in 
America: 
That has not been born under proper 
conditions 
That does not live in hygienic surround- 
ings 
That ever suffers from undernourishment 
That does not have prompt and efficient 
medical attention and inspection 
That does not receive primary instruc- 
tion in the elements of hygiene and 
good health 
That has not the complete birthright of 
a sound mind in a sound body 
That has not the encouragement to ex- 
press in fullest measure the spirit 
within, which is the final endowment 
of every human being. 
HERBERT HOOVER 


President 
American Child Health Association 
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children the right 
to adequate medi- 
cal protection and 
care; their inten- 
tion is usually 
good and sincere, 
but the effort is 
often inadequate 
or delayed until 
after the time 
when it would be 
most effective and 
most economical. 
Oftentimes they 
do not realize 
that a condition 
of disease, not 
alarming at first, 
may, if neglected, 
not only become 
worse but pro- 
duce secondary 
complications. A 
sore throat, for 
instance, starts 
with a local in- 
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fection, often easily controlled, but if not 
checked it may spread through the body, 
affecting the ears, or the lungs, or the 
heart. Delay in such cases is evidently both 
disastrous and expensive. Physical defects, 
also, that may be easy to cure in early child- 
hood, after a certain length of time may be 
found to be irremediable. Delay, again, is 
responsible for a permanent disability. 


CHEAP SUBSTITUTES PRovE EXPENSIVE 

There are many reasons for this delay, 
and probably the high cost of adequate 
medical service in many places today is not 
the least of them. But in most of our 
larger cities and towns there are facilities 
within the reach of rich and poor alike. 
The great middle class, economically, is the 
problem. Here are the citizens who are the 
foundation of our democracy, yet who find 
themselves at a disadvantage in this matter 
of medical care. They are not eligible for 
the free service open to the poor, but at 
times find the current prices for professional 
service hard to meet. In this difficulty they 
are tempted to select a physician on the 
basis of the size or the smallness of his fee. 
Unfortunately, there are some poorly pre- 
pared practitioners and a great variety of 
quacks, whose fee per visit is small, but who 
“tole” their patients along, and deliberately, 
or otherwise, delude them into practices 
which are unavailing or harmful. A single 
visit to a physician of high standing might 
have been enough for diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the difficulty, and would have cost 
less in the end than the greater number 
of visits to a less skilled practitioner. 

Cheap substitutes for adequate medical 
care are, like’ other substitutes, rarely eco- 
nomical, and one is apt to pay dearly in 
time, money, and undue suffering for this 
type of service. 

The Committee on the Cost of Medi- 
cal Care, “organized to study the economic 
aspects of the care and prevention of ill- 
ness,” has begun work on a five-year study, 
in an endeavor to secure data which can 
be used in an effort to provide adequate 
medical care for everyone at a minimum 
cost; and the work is engaging the atten- 
tion and services of some of the most capa- 
ble people of our country. It is an enormous 
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and important problem and great hope is 
being entertained of success along these 


lines. 
Every CHILp’s RIGHT 


What, then, constitutes adequate medical 
care—to which every child has an inalien- 
able right? It should include: 

1. The selection of a well-prepared and 
experienced physician, one who holds 
the modern concept of health. 

2. A periodic health examination. 

3. Care in sickness, and education and 
training in health. 

4. Protection against certain contagious 
diseases. 

I would suggest that the best birthday 
present which a parent can give his child is 
an annual health examination by his family 
physician. The child may not fully appre- 
ciate the value of such a gift at the time, for - 
health is not an end in itself but only a 
means to some end which may have a 
greater appeal to the individual. I would 
not propose the elimination of other birth- 
day presents more appealing to the childish 
imagination and desires! 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF SUCCESS 
A boy wants to be big and strong. He 


wants to win at his games, and later to suc- 
ceed in his life work—his chosen profes- 
sion, business, or trade—and good health 
contributes greatly to this end. 

A girl wants to have beauty, charm, vi- 
vacity, and a well-formed, strong, and 
graceful body. Health is a great asset in 
the attainment of such aims. 

Health and happiness are the foundations 
of success. These can be best assured by 
periodic examinations and the guiding coun- 
sel of a well-trained and experienced physi- 
cian, especially one who has known the in- 
dividual intimately and for a long time. 
The family physician has not disappeared 
and probably will never do so, but he is 
reorganizing his ideas and methods to more 
adequately preserve and promote the health 
of his patients. He is becoming an advisor 
on health in all its phases, as well as con- 
tinuing to aid in the restoration of health. 
The human machine needs frequent inspec- 
tion, and to be understood and respected, 
in order to get from it the greatest possible 
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service. It is often unknowingly subjected 
to undue abuse, and yet even under such 
conditions it will, especially in the earlier 
years of life, normally function well for a 
long time. But the toll has to be paid 
eventually and, like all deferred payments, 
the cost is higher. Adequate care, based 
upon expert advice given at the times of 
medical inspection and overhauling, is a 
true economy. 

Handicapping physical defects and those 
which might be regarded as potential 
threats to health and longevity can be de- 
tected early through periodic examination 
and corrective measures may be instituted 
before secondary complications occur, for 
the child should be rendered and kept 
physically fit from the earliest age. 

The question of how frequently the body 
should be inspected or overhauled depends, 
as in the case of other machines, upon the 
material which goes into its construction or 
make-up, and also upon the use or abuse 
to which it is subjected from day to day. 

In the early years of life the examination 
should be frequent and we may say that for 
the average child it should be given every 
month in the first year ; at intervals of from 
3 to 6 months in the second year—depend- 
ing on the health status of the child; and 
every 6 months from the third year up to 
school age. After that, in the interests of 
safety and health, it is advisable for both 
children and adults to have a yearly exami- 
nation. 


MepIcaL INSPECTION vs. HEALTH 
EXAMINATION 


The inspections made by school doctors 
and nurses are not intended to take the 
place of the more complete and exhaustive 
health examinations made in the physician’s 
private office. The cost of such service in 
schools would be prohibitive. The medical 
inspections in schools are to aid the parent 
in observing suspicious signs and symptoms 
which suggest the need for consulting the 
family physician in his office or, if neces- 
sary, in his free dispensary, at which times 
a more thorough and complete examination 
can be made, advice given, and treatment 
instituted when necessary. 


CoNTROLLING ContTacious DISEASES 

There are certain contagious diseases 
which in the past have taken a heavy toll 
of human life, but which we are now able 
to keep in check. For smallpox, diphtheria, 
and typhoid there are available immunizing 
protections of proven worth and quite with- 
out danger to the individual. Children 
should be protected against the first two— 
early—preferably in the first year of life. 
The necessity for protection against typhoid 
depends on local conditions. 

So secure have we come to feel against 
smallpox—that scourge of former genera- 
tions—that some of us are neglecting to 
protect ourselves and our children by vac- 
cination. This is resulting in a reappearance 
of the disease in quarters where it has been 
quiescent for years. Through special efforts 
diphtheria has now been completely wiped 
out in certain communities, but until it has 
disappeared from the whole world, protec- 
tion of the individual is necessary to pre- 
vent a reappearance. Diphtheria is especially 
a disease of childhood and a very dangerous 
one, particularly as it is not easily recog- 
nized in the early stages. For this reason, 
medical aid is often called in too late, the 
antitoxin treatment becoming less effective 
each succeeding day of the sickness. 

Researches now under way hold promise 
of further protection becoming available 
in the near future. When such facilities be- 
come established, your physician will advise 
you. Consult him on all medical problems 
and be guided by his advice and you will 
have done your full share as a parent to 
provide adequate medical care for your child. 


Mepicat Care INcLupEs EpucaATION 
IN HEALTH 

Nature and nurture are both important 
and together they determine one’s strength, 
vitality, and appearance as well as one’s 
durability and “earning power.” Adequate 
medical care includes education and train- 
ing in health, but one must never forget 
that the physician is essentially an advisor, 
and not a policeman who makes the person 
follow his advice. Without the help of the 
patient, and his parent if he be a child, the 
doctor can be of little permanent benefit. 

Neglect to follow the physician’s advice 
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only fools the patient himself, but in fair- 
ness to your physician you should not com- 
plain of lack of results in your own case or 
that of your child, without stating frankly 
just how well you have followed out the 
doctor’s advice. 

In the serious cases of departure from 
health, the best results are obtained when 
the doctor’s trained assistant, the nurse, is 
present to schedule and dispatch his pro- 
gram in the most effective way. The nurse, 
too, is an educator, and helps to preserve 
and promote health; her advice is usually 
given at a most effective time, for one who 
has lost his health even temporarily is in a 
mood to listen and to practice the advice 
given for maintaining health. 

The maintenance and promotion of 
health, so far as it is understood today, de- 
pend upon simple, inexpensive practices and 
nature’s fresh air, water, sunshine, and food 
in proper proportions; the present day em- 
phasis on these simple facts is impressing 
the doctor and patient alike and bringing 
about better understanding and a closer 
bond between them. 

There are available today many good 





books written in popular language by com- 
petent physicians upon basic health-preserv- 
ing principles and practices which apply to 
children especially and which should be 
read by parents. Because there is also a 
flood of less authentic literature upon the 
market, it is well to consult your own physi- 
cian in the selection of these books. 

The American Child Health Association 
and other organizations have prepared lists 
of books chosen by competent medical and 
other authorities in allied special fields 
which may be obtained upon request. Your 
own physician may help you to choose the 
most suitable ones, and in this way you 
may assure yourself and your child of more 
adequate care. 


POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 

Is prevention of disease worth paying for? 

Obtain figures from your local and your state 
boards of health on the number of cases of 
diphtheria and the number of deaths resulting 
last year and ten years ago. Discuss reasons for 
the increase or decrease you find. 

What appropriation should be made in the 
family budget for 

Preventive measures (keeping well) 

(a) Immunizations (b) Health Examinations 
remembering that attention to preventive mea- 
sures is likely to reduce the amount of sickness. 


The Triple Alliance for Health—Parent, Teacher, Doctor 








Crime 


Waves 


By Rocrer W. Basson 


R. FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN of the 
[ Institute, generally recog- 

nized as the world’s leading author- 
ity on homicides, has just completed a study 
of the number of murders committed in the 
United States during 1928. His figures for 
some of our principal cities are as follows: 


MURDERS IN Six LARGEST CITIES 


Pe iknteacenbtea dh >4 228 
CN os pesos acne Se aod oh 498 
ea err 134 
CE nS ctalidwasen aes 182 
Ik ere 401 
Bie SI cco tein a Bka'ad 00 70 


TEN LEADING SOUTHERN CITIES 
PON aS See Seek x ok 115 


OOO ii. sa ved sic eo cos 122 
BEE i 5.55 8 one ce ss 74 
PRE iss ume swiss 6 aa 115 
BE 65 obo ws cae ee oui 30 
PN os See chs wl eR Re 22 
OS ee ete 31 
ESS ee ae eae i 39 
OS TEE ee 72 
POE SRE ix Sie canes 111 


Statistics clearly show, therefore, that 
something is developing a disregard for law 
and order throughout the world today. 
This is especially true among the youth. 
Some say this is due to prohibition under 
which so many respectable people are defy- 
ing the Constitution—the bulwark of 
American life and property. If these crime 
waves were limited to the United States, 
one might seriously consider this as a 
plausible reason. As, however, this disre- 
gard for law is world-wide, it cannot logic- 
ally be laid to prohibition. It is much more 
logical to consider it a natural aftermath 
of the great world war which necessarily 
taught men to shoot, steal and deceive. 

Such studies as I have made lead directly 
to the movies as the basic cause of the 
crime waves of today. Furthermore, when 
one considers that ten million people 
(largely young people) in the United States 
alone attend the movies every week, their 


tremendous influence in all ways must be 
admitted. In view of statements by psy- 
chologists that impressions through the eye 
are very much more powerful than those 
which come through the ear, it is evident 
that the movies are the greatest force today 
in molding character for good or evil. In 
fact, I sent a questionnaire to the school 
principals of New England asking which 
of the following had the greatest influence 
in molding the character of our young 
people today—the school, the church or the 
home—and 70 per cent scratched off all 
three and replied: “The movies!” 

If you, my reader, have any doubts as 
to the very evil influences of the movies, go 
to a movie house in the poor quarters of 
your city and see what is there being por-. 
trayed. Clients should not make the mis- 
take of judging the movies by the pictures 
which are being shown in the good theaters 
which they attend. Such pictures represent 
only a small fraction of the pictures shown 
every afternoon and evening of the year. 

This better type of motion picture is 
both educational and recreational. I believe 
that educational motion pictures will play 
an important part in the future education 
of children. But at present, the greatest 
percentage of pictures are crime-breeding 
and plant seeds of vice and deceit. Why 
we American people will continue to spend 
thousands of millions on schools and 
teachers to train the children of our cities 
and then permit a bunch of irresponsible 
men to exhibit each night crime-breeding 
pictures within the shadow of the school 
building just to make a few dollars, is 
beyond my comprehension. Such pictures 
in one night uproot all the good seed which 
the schools can plant in a month. It is ex- 
actly like appropriating money for a fire 
department and then permitting anyone to 
set buildings afire just to collect insur- 
ance. 

Not only must the evil influences of the 
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movies be suppressed, but we must 
strengthen the good influences of the 
schools. To supply mere information, with- 


people are given more material, political 
and intellectual power, they must have 
more spiritual power to correspond or Civ- 


ilization gets top-heavy and out of balance. 
The ultimate result is temporary collapse. 
Hence the great need of the hour is not 
more or larger schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, but more sane, religious education 
in those which we now have. 


out character, is like giving a pistol to a 
child. Yet this is what a large percentage 
of our so-called education consists of today. 
We are giving too much time to teaching 
the incidentals of life and too little to 
teaching the fundamentals of life. As young 


What to See 


By EvizaBetH K. Kerns 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 





Classification 


A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 

F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 
of twelve years of age and over. 

J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 

SR—Short reels are for the general audience. 

W—Westerns, recommended for the family. 


, R—R 
*—Especially recommended. ewe 
A—Good. 


B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 








R Title Class Stars Producer Reels 
Broadway Melody Bessie Love-Anita Page Metro-Gold.-Mayer 6 
Cloud Patrol Reed Howes Educational 2 
Cohens and Kellys in Atlantic 

City George Sidney-Vera Gordon Universal 
Coquette Mary Pickford-John M. Brown United Artists 


Desert Song 

The Duke Steps Out 
The Flag 

Follow the Leader 
Gentlemen of the Press 
The Greyhound Limited 
Lawless Legion 
Nothing but the Truth 
On a South Sea Shore 
Panicky Pancakes 
Passion of Joan of Arc 
Saturday’s Children 


Warner Vitaphone 
Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Fox Film Corp. 
Para. Fam. Lasky 
Warner Bros 
Universal 

Para. Fam. Lasky 
Fox Film Corp. 
Universal 

Seriete Generale 
First National 


John Boles-Carlotta King 
William Haines-Joan Crawford 
Technicolor 

Animal picture 

Walter Huston-Kath. Francis 
Monte Blue-Edna Murphy 
Ken Maynard 

Richard Dix 

Scenic 

Oswald Cartoon 

French Film 

Corinne Griffith 


Show Boat Laura La Plante Universal 1 
Silks and Saddles Marion Nixon-Otis Harlan Universal 
Sunny Italy Aesop’s Fables Pathé 


Terror Mountain 
This Is Heaven 
Through Different Eyes 
Trent’s Last Case 
Winged Horseman 


Tom Tyler 

Vilma Banky-James Hall 
Mary Duncan-Ed Lowe 
Raymond Griffth-M. Day 
Hoot Gibson-Ruth Elder 


This list comprises pictures approved by Georgia, lowa, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Twenty feature pictures and eleven two-reel pictures were mot recommended. 


Radio Keith Orph. 
United Artists 
Fox Movietone 
Fox Movietone 
Universal 
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The Convention 





As it Appeared at the White House With President and Mrs. Hoover 


As the Round Table Saw It 


By MarTHA SPRAGUE MAson 


FTER the fashion of the man who put 
on spectacles when he ate cherries, 
so that the fruit might look more 

tempting, the Round Table puts on its 
spectacles to survey a few of the features 
of the Washington convention with a view 
to enhancing their attractiveness, and allur- 
ing still more Congress members to the 
1930 convention in Denver. For Denver 
it is to be, after an exciting contest of many 
would-be hostess cities. 

In the first place it was a very popular 


and a very populous convention. The na- 
tion’s capital proved itself to be a most 
attractive meeting place, and not without 
reason, for where else in the United States 
is there such a centering of historic shrines, 
beautiful homes, civic beauty, and cosmo- 
politan interests? At every spare moment 
there was something to do and something 
to see. The District of Columbia branch, 
of which Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter is presi- 
dent, with its committee of 100 women, 
worked valiantly before and during the 
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convention to arrange for the comfort and 
pleasure of the delegates. The American 
Association of University Women, the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, The Wilson 
Normal School, and many other organiza- 
tions extended courtesies to Congress 
members. 

Again the Convention News, edited this 
year by Mrs. Walter L. Bowen of New 
Jersey, and distributed to members, kept 
everyone informed about the daily pro- 
gram, published much news from the state 
branches, and gave interesting excerpts 
from addresses. This service of the Pub- 
licity Bureau of which Mrs. Laura Under- 
hill Kohn is manager was very much 
appreciated. 

Washington, the birthplace of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
was the logical place for bringing together 
those who attended its first meeting in 
1897. At a dinner given on the first day 
of the convention there was gathered from 
far and near a group of women who thirty- 
two years ago were pioneers in an organ- 
ized effort to give to every child a fair 
chance in life. Representing the family of 
the founder, Mrs. Theodore M. Birney, 
was her daughter, Mrs. Lillian Birney 
Finkenstaedt. Mrs. Frederic Schoff, one of 
the founders, and the successor of Mrs. 
Birney as president of the Congress, intro- 
duced those present. It was a most inter- 
esting event. 

So closely have President Hoover and 
Mrs. Hoover identified themselves with the 
best interests of children that it was very 
gratifying to Congress members to go en 
masse to the White House grounds and 
be photographed with them. It was quite 
a surprise, however, to some of the mem- 
bers who a few days later visited a moving 
picture theatre, to find that they had all 
unconsciously been playing minor parts for 
a popular newsreel. 

Mrs. Hoover graciously attended one of 
the morning sessions and was presented 
with a life membership in the Congress 
by the president, Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs. 
In responding Mrs. Hoover said: “I am 
very happy to be a life member in the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
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as I was just wondering if you would take 
in grandmothers as members. I thought 
perhaps I would have to start an associa- 
tion of my own.” Mrs. Hoover attended 
also the luncheon given by the Bureau of 
Rural Life. 

There were many impressive ceremonies 
to mark the convention which has just 
passed. Just before the opening day Presi- 
dent Marrs responded. to an invitation of 
the National Education Association and 
placed a wreath on the statue of Horace 
Mann which stands in the hall of the Na- 
tional Education Association building. The 
ceremony was in recognition of the one 
hundred and thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
birth of the great educator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

This year the symbolic oak tree was 
planted in memory of George Washington, 
on a beautifully wooded hillside at Mount 
Vernon. Here, too, wreaths were placed on 
the tombs of George Washington and 
Martha Washington. The ceremony which 
will linger longest in the memory of those 
present was the laying of a wreath on the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier near the 
amphitheatre at Arlington Cemetery, on 
Sunday afternoon following the vesper ser- 
vice. The beauty of the afternoon’ sun, the 
distant view of the city, the stillness of the 
vast throng, and the simplicity of the grave 
of one who symbolizes the supreme sacri- 
fice of America’s sons in the World War, 
all made a deep and lasting impression. 


“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast: no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame: nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us, in a death so noble.” 
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Mrs. Rafter, Mrs. Marrs and Dr. Condon at the 
Grave of the Unknown Soldier 








As a Press Man Saw It 


By Pau, Wooton 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the National Press Club 


HIS convention has concentrated on 
one of the seven great objectives of 
this organization and has emphasized 
as never before the elements which enter 
into the making of the most effective home. 
As character patterns are formed in child- 
hood, many of them in the pre-school years, 
the home is a more important educational 
institution than the school itself. It is for 
this reason that a thousand delegates have 
assembled to present the last word as to 
the progress of the business-like, nation- 
wide effort to improve the methods em- 
ployed in the most important single unit 
of the educational system. This unit, inci- 
dentally, is the basis of our national life and 
is the factor which determines how high 
we may climb in our social and spiritual 
development. 

Home-making has been described here 
as a profession. Physicians do not go out 
to heal without special training. Engineers 
are not entrusted with the rearing of struc- 
tures until they have been carefully 
schooled. In this day of the independence 
of youth, in this day when moral standards 
weaken in an atmosphere of prosperity 
and of disregard for law, there is need, as 
never before, for the conduct of the home 
in an organized and scientific way. This 
convention, in its eleven general sessions, 
in its scores of committee conferences, in 
its round table gatherings and at its din- 
ners, luncheons and teas, has brought up to 
this minute all the new thought bearing 
on that objective and has worked out the 
best procedure and put it into easily di- 
gestible form, so that the Parent-Teacher 
Associations, which now exist in practically 
every city, town and rural community 
throughout the land, can implant the sys- 
tem in additional thousands of homes. 

When the great majority of homes were 
isolated and the exigencies of pioneer life 
left little time for leisure, the problem of 
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keeping children in the straight and narrow 
path was not as difficult as it is today. In 
the face of existing conditions and in view 
of the increasing complexity of our civi- 
lization, adults must be educated if they 
are to perform effectively their duties as 
parents. 

As has been shown so clearly at this con- 
vention there is more to education than the 
acquisition of knowledge in the prescribed 
lines of study. The disposition of leisure 
time to the best advantage has been re- 
duced to a science, the precise character 
of which may be grasped by a perusal of 
the paper presented Tuesday by Mr. 
J. W. Faust. From the wealth of his ex- 
perience based on thousands of contacts and 
systematic observation, he saakes the un- 
qualified statement that the things which 
challenge the mental and physical skill are 
far more attractive to the adolescent than 
are petting parties and booze fests. Any 
parent, he points out, can influence his 
children to make happy, wholesome use of 
leisure to the great benefit of their physical 
and moral well being. He is convinced that 
there is no better way to build character 
than to imbue the youth with the ethics 
of sports. To be able to grin when licked, 
to persevere when things are going against 
him, to be able to concentrate on the re- 
sults desired and to be earnest and honest 
are examples of the principles of sport 
which carry over into the habits of life. 
The importance of this phase of the work 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is indicated by a recent survey 
by a life insurance company of mental 
breakdown cases. The overwhelming per- 
centage of the 25,000 cases studied was 
comprised of those who never had learned 
to play and of those who had no back- 
ground of joyous youth. The delegates to 
this convention are going home with new 
arguments to use in efforts to secure pub- 
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lic playgrounds and to influence the ex- 
pansion of such existing facilities. There is 
more need in the winter than in the sum- 
mer for the out-of-doors and for the thera- 
peutic benefits of sunlight. 

As health is essential to the best work 
in school and is an economic and social fac- 
tor of superlative importance, this phase of 
the work has been much discussed. All of 
the delegates from the rural districts will 
return to their homes with the practical 
information needed for the setting up of 
medical clinics in the country school houses. 
Reports from communities where this plan 
has been tried out show that with a little 
intelligent encouragement, regular physical 
examinations can be made a part of the life 
of the entire community. It has been found 
that the parents soon begin to follow their 
children to these 
clinics, when un- 
suspected ailments 
in the former are 
discovered. The 
Parent - Teacher 
Association _ sells 
the idea to the 
physicians of the 
locality, organizes 
the transportation 
and arranges the 
attendance. 

In carrying out 
their forward- 
looking program 
the Parent-Teach- 
er Associations 
rely importantly 
on the press. That 
the press has co- 
operated gener- 
ously is attested by 
Mrs. Laura Un- 
derhill Kohn, in 





PARENTS AND TEACHERS PAY TRIBUTE TO 
A GREAT EDUCATOR 


Mrs. Marrs lays a wreath on the statue of Horace 
Mann at the Headquarters of the National Education 
Association 
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charge of publicity for the National Congress. 
Mrs. Kohn has traveled up and down this 
country and has requested space from hun- 
dreds of city editors. She had been informed 
on embarking in newspaper work that all 
city editors are hard-boiled. She testifies, 
however, that after years of contact with 
the administrative, officer of the local room 
she has found no city editor who is hard- 
boiled and no one of them who was not 
willing to give generously of his space to 
tell of the work of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

“Progress will march if we hold an abid- 
ing faith in the intelligence, the initiative, 
the character, the courage, and the divine 
touch in the individual. We can safe- 
guard these ends if we give to each 
individual that 
opportunity for 
which the spirit of 
America stands. 
We can make a 
social system as 
perfect as our gen- 
eration merits and 
one that will be 
received in grati- 
tude by our chil- 
dren.” 

That is the 
thought of a man 
whose like is pro- 
duced by a Nation 
only once or twice 
in a century—I 
do not need to tell 
you that I refer to 
Herbert Hoover, 
the remarkable 
man to whom we 
have entrusted the 
Presidency. 
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As a Teacher Saw It 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Pu.D. 


Head, Division Parental Education 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve University 


convention, that of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

In my judgment there is no other or- 
ganization which means so much to the 
home and school, to parents and children. 
It has a membership of about a million and 
a half of the best parents of America. 

I attended as a voting delegate from 
Ohio, and sat to marvel and to learn 
from the earnest men and women who as- 
sembled to consider ways and means of mak- 
ing happier homes, better parents rearing 
better children. “Worthy Home Member- 
ship” was the central theme. 

At this great convention there were 
about fifty men delegates. ‘Iwo states, 
North Dakota and Delaware, have men 
as presidents. All the other delegates and 
state presidents are women, earnest women, 
the very choicest mothers of America. They 
represent the fine old families of our coun- 
try, the most genuine culture and refine- 
ment, mothers who have come from East 
and West, North and South, with no self- 
ish purpose, but with the sole aim of learn- 
ing how to be better parents in their homes 
and better leaders in their respective state 
and local associations. 

To see these people move about, to “lis- 
ten in” at their deliberations and discus- 
sions, and to breathe the atmosphere of fer- 
vent zeal and self-sacrificing purpose which 
has characterized this convention is to get 
a genuine inspiration and to have one’s faith 
renewed in the modern parent and the mod- 
ern home. Anyone who mistrusts the future 
of our children, who is cynical about the 
ideals of the home of today, ought to attend 
one of these national conventions. 

Think of it: the National President, her 
staff of officers, the state presidents, none 
of them salaried, all volunteers in a great 


I HAVE just returned from a wonderful 
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cause—the welfare of the child, your child 
and mine. About a quarter of the delegates 
paid their own expenses, coming great dis- 
tances, some across the continent, at heavy 
personal sacrifice. Mothers and grand- 
mothers with lofty ideals, like your mother 
and my mother; not giddy flappers, nor 
the sour serious kind. They bear the spirit 
of youth, and hope and optimism. They 
represent a great democracy, economically, 
socially, spiritually. On Sunday evening 
they assembled in the Hall of Nations for 
an hour of devotion, lead by that great, 
good, lovable man, Dr. Randall Condon, 
the distinguished educator, Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Cincinnati. They 
sang old familiar hymns, revealing a back- 
ground of religious influence. Cincinnati 
and America can well be proud of this man, 
who so believes in children and the home 
that he has spent the week as one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, a fit model in real 
service to the other public school superin- 
tendents of our country. 

This great convention was presided over 
by a distinguished woman, Mrs. S. M. N. 
Marrs, of Texas, a mother of great poise, 
charm and leadership—the flower of our 
country’s womanhood. 

One of the greatest speeches I have ever 
listened to, was made by a mother of eleven 
children, Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth, Ph.D., 
author of that helpful book “Living With 
Our Children.” 

Among the experts who discussed the 
education of the pre-school child was Dr. 
Mandel Sherman, Director of the Child 
Research Center, Washington, D. C., whose 
unique institution I had the privilege to 
visit. 

To the convention there came from Al- 


bany, N. Y., Dr. Ruth Andrus, Director 
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of Child Care and Parental Education of 
the State of New York—and what a 
speech she made! 

The personality I enjoyed most at the 
Convention is that of Mr. J. A. Faust, of 
the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, the happy spirit of any group, 
father of six children. 

We parents love our children. We want 
to learn to do the best for them. For their 
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happiness and welfare we are willing to 
make about any kind of sacrifice. The least 
that we can do is to enlist ourselves in our 
local Parent-Teacher Association, which is 
devoted to our children’s cause and to our 
betterment, to attend its meetings, so as to 
prepare ourselves to be the most efficient 
parents possible. While the baby now is in 
the cradle let us fit ourselves to do our best 
to help him succeed when he enters school. 


0K YO 


The President of the Congress at the Grave 
of the Unknown Soldier 


HIs is a solemn and sacred occasion. We come not in the spirit of sorrow, but 
in the spirit of hope, faith, and confidence in the belief that the supreme sacrifice 
that was made by the hundreds of thousands of the youth of our land was not 
made in vain. As we place this wreath on the grave of this soldier, whose name we 
know not, but who is the son of every mother, we, more than 1,200,000 parents and 
teachers of America, rededicate our lives and reconsecrate our efforts to the great 
cause of understanding and friendship to the end that peace may encircle the world 


and love’ and good will may reign. 
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Mrs. 8. M. N. Marrs Plants a Congress Oak Tree at Mt. Vernon to Honor the Memory of 
General George Washington. At the left is Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, District President and 
Hostess of the Convention 








As a Delegate Saw It 


By Mary L. LANGworTHY 





OMETIMES the clear- 
S= sight one can get 

comes through bits of 
conversation in unguarded 
moments. Thus: one dele- 
gate issued forth from the 
Rural Life conference 
where she had been “from 
the crack of dawn,” her 
face shining with enthusi- 
asm and greeted me with 
“Oh, what a feast! And 
every day has been just as 
rich.” “Be careful of indi- 
gestion,” I replied in an ef- 
fort to sparkle too, so early in the morning. 
Quick as thought she flashed back, “No dan- 
ger, they give you something to digest it 
with.” 

In the back of Hall of Nations: two 
women, not on the program, talking vigor- 
ously to each other during the main speech 
—supercourteous white-clad usher signifi- 
cantly holding up “Silence” sign—indica- 
tions that the conversationists had forgotten 
their long distance spectacles—closer presen- 
tation of Silence sign—no response—finally, 
in the most alluring tones the usher said 
“There are some very comfortable chairs 
for conversation on the landing’’—silence. 

At the Health Institute two delegates, 
rather fagged but earnest, “I don’t see why 
they give so much time to Health” said 
one, “Huh,” replied her friend, “If I didn’t 
hear another word except this day’s pro- 
gram it would pay my association to send 

” 
me. 

In the Coffee Shop at eleven forty-five 
P. M.—One charming young person, beau- 
tifully dressed, to another, ditto—‘Don’t 
get up too fast, I’ve taken off my slippers. 
That last game of Mr. Faust’s nearly 
finished my feet.” “Mine too,” from the 
other ditto, “but I feel like another woman, 





The Amphitheatre, Arlington 


for it and the games I’ve 
learned this evening will 
keep my association smil- 
ing for a year.” 

After the banquet a 
group of delegates dis- 
cussed the program. 
“What an inspiration to 
see those Pioneers and hear 
Mrs. Schoff introduce 
them.” Well I could hard- 
ly hear the other speaker, 
my imagination got so busy 
thinking of the changes 
and how surprised the 
founders would have been to think of hav- 
ing a million and a half members in thirty 
years. “Yes, and it isn’t all size either, but 
the actual accomplishments of the organiza- 
tion that makes me gasp; they builded bet- 
ter than they knew.” 

Also, after the banquet—this from a 
man—‘It wouldn’t surprise me if this In- 
ternational Federation of Home and School 
would do more building together of world 
groups than the League of Nations has 
ever been able to do.” 

In the lobby as the delegates said good- 
bye to newly made friends, “I’ll see you 
next year wherever they hold the conven- 
tion. I never want to miss another,” and 
the answer, “Well this is my third and they 
get better every year. You'll soon get the 
habit.” 

At the hotel desk, a man to the clerk— 
“What's this bunch of women?” Clerk— 
(always the soul of dignified but smiling 
courtesy) ‘““They’re the organized Mothers 
of the Country.” Man—‘‘My word! Last 
week I ran into the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and now it’s the 
Mothers. Don’t anybody keep house any 


more?” 
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THE GOLD STAR DINNER 


Left to right: 
Mrs. Mears, Mrs. Schoff, Mrs. 


Mrs. Birney, Mrs. 


Mason, 
W ertsner, 


Mrs. Finkenstaedt, Mrs. Miller, Miss Telford, Mr. Faust, Mrs. Rafter, Mrs. Reeve, 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Remington, Princess Te Ata, Mr. Mason, 


Magruder and Miss Bottomly. 


As a “Salesman” Saw It 


By JANETTE A. WatTT 


North Carolina State Chairman of Magazine 


EOPLE to the right of you; people to 
Pr of you; people in front of you; 
people behind you. Elevators full of 
people. Crowds everywhere—every hour 
crowds; crowds at 8.00 a. m.—crowds at 
12.00 p. m.—all the time—crowds—and the 
annual convention of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is in full swing. 
Yes, yes, we know; but where is the 
CHILD WELFARE magazine booth? Thank 
you. Now, who is the charming person 
standing near it? That is Mrs. Charles H. 
Remington, of Providence, R. I. She has 
many important offices in the educational 
world of Rhode Island, but to us she is our 
National Chairman of Magazine and the 
President of the Child Welfare Company. 
To many of her Rapid Ready Runabouts 
she was a stranger before the convention, 
but never again. Standing very near her 
is Eleanor Twiss, our financier. We could 
not do business without her. In the corner 
is Mary A. Ferre. They call her the Cir- 
culation Manager but what she circulates 
is inspiration and enthusiasm. 

Who are the Rapid Ready Runabouts? 
Oh, they are the State Chairmen of CHILD 
WELFARE. 

Monday morning, May 6, and on the 
bulletin board in the hall, this notice: ““Mrs. 
Remington will meet her State Chairmen 


in Room D at 4.45 p. m.” We arrived, six- 
teen strong. Last year in Cleveland we 
were six. Are we growing? Yes, we are, and 
so is our enthusiasm for CHILD WELFARE, 
as witness sixteen of us at a National Con- 
vention when a couple of years ago there 
was not one. 

Tuesday, at 8.20 a. m., and look who’s 
here—Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, per- 
haps one of the most popular contributors 
to recent issues. His articles alone have sold 
many copies. Has he helped us Salesmen? 
Yea, verily he hath, and like ourselves he 
hath received nothing for his services ex- 
cept the great joy of serving the children. 
It is a thrill to meet Dr. Myers and to hear 
him tell us what he thinks of Cumtp WEL- 
FARE and why he thinks it is sure to suc- 
ceed far beyond its present bounds. Hear 
him promise even more cooperation! We 
thank Dr. Myers for his message and for 
his presence; both have helped us. 

W ednesday, same hour, 8.20 a. m. Here 
again, rather tired, for there are many won- 
derful people to hear and see, but still go- 
ing. The room is full this morning. We are 
all excited over a discussion of a new dress 
for the Magazine. When you have to wear 
one dress all the time, it has to be carefully 
selected. Oh very. It must be modern of 
course, in good taste, too. Shall we have 
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color? Shall we have pictures? Lots of ques- 
tions—lots of opinions—lots of view points. 
Do we disagree? Most certainly. But at 
last a decision; and now wait and see how 
smart and up-to-the-minute we are going 
to look, starting with September, 1929. 
Thursday and 8.20 a. m. finds us all 
again on deck, ready to discuss state plans 
for promotion, and the value of awards in 
state and national work. Are awards “good 
business” in our business? Do they put over 
our campaigns? We think so, for a while 
at least, till our parents know better the 
value of the magazine and our State Chair- 
men get the habit of coming to the National 
Convention. The sample selling talks must 
wait until tomorrow, for we must get our 
people in line for the Gold Star Dinner, the 
main Magazine feature, towards which we 
have been traveling steadily for a year. 
Now here we are—the dinner is sched- 
uled for the Rose .Room on the Roof 
(where else can we go to see the stars?) 
Scores of people are running around try- 
ing to pick up a last minute ticket for this 
friend or that, but a sell-out closed the sale 
at 10.15 a. m. It is six o’clock. The ban- 
quet room is filled. More than three hun- 
dred are seated. The evening gowns of 
many colors make a beautiful picture. A 
gold electric star shines out at the upper 
end of the room; the long speakers’ table 
on the raised platform is very pretty with 
its border of yellow flowers, slender yellow 
tapers glowing along its entire length. Mrs. 
Remington is presiding. Mrs. Reeve, the re- 
tiring editor-in-chief, graces our board. Co- 
editors, officials and pioneer Magazine folks 
are in their places. An Indian Princess, 
come to entertain us, sits resplendent in her 
native costume of three hundred years ago. 
The only thing that mars our pleasure is 
the absence of our National President, who 
does not feel well enough to attend. 
Music rises above the hum of voices. 
Our moment has arrived. We are ready to 
march to the Gold Star Table of Honor 
in the center of the room. All eyes are 
upori us as we move proudly down the 
aisle, wearing our golden stars on wide, 
white satin ribbons. The State Chairman 
of West Virginia, our only Six Star branch, 
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leads the way; next in line are the chair- 
men of the Five Star branches—Arkansas, 
New York, North Carolina and Rhode Is- 
land; then the representatives of the Four 
Star branches, District of Columbia, Flor- 
ida, lowa and Kansas; and after them the 
representatives of the Three Star branches, 
California, Arizona, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Mexico and 
South Dakota. The honorable mention 
branches, too (Two Stars), are in line, 
Colorado, Idaho, New Jersey, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. As we take our places, all 
those assembled rise ; it is a touching tribute. 

The dinner progresses. We listen to 
greetings from Mrs. Remington, Mrs. 
Reeve, Mrs. Mason (the new editor-in- 
chief) ; from the contributing editors or 
their representatives—Mr. Faust, of the 
Playground and Recreation Association, 
Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, of the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, Miss Marion 
Telford, of the National Safety Council. 
Mrs. A. A. Birney, former President of 
the Company, and Mrs. Finkenstaedt, the 
daughter of the founder, have come to 
honor us; also Mrs. Schoff, the first editor- 
in-chief of the Magazine, and our beloved 
Mrs. David O. Mears; also the charming 
hostess-president, Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, 
who has left no stone unturned to make our 
stay pleasant as well as inspirational. 

The Princess Te Ata is on her feet. Ah, 
Te Ata, we know we will not be able to 
tell them of your charm! You enthrall us 
with your art and with yourself, and all 
the romantic realism of your people. You 
are exquisite. “The Blue Duck!” Not a 
sound—then a spontaneous burst of pro- 
longed applause; but the time is short and 
one encore must suffice. We shall never for- 
get you, Princess Te Ata! 

Mrs. Remington is calling the Gold Star 
Honor Roll. The chairmen of the prize 
winning branches are coming up. How 
proud they and their delegates and’ friends 
must be! There stand Mrs. Ellis A. Bates, 
of New York; Mrs. Dan Pagenta, of IIl- 
inois; Mrs. M. E. Helmreich, of Kansas ; 
Mrs. J. B. Leatherman, of Arkansas; Mrs. 
Mamie Anderson, of West Virginia; and 
Mrs. Burges, representing Mrs. J. L. 
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Murphree, of Arizona. Mrs. Remington 
commends the West Virginia Branch for 
having won the highest honors, and its dele- 
gation, over fifty strong, rises and sings the 
State song. 

Now we are all singing; and as we start 
for the meeting in the Hall of Nations, our 
dinner is history; but perhaps, years hence 
a star may appear in some parent-teacher 
sky which was born at the Gold Star Din- 
ner of 1929. 

Friday morning. It is again 8.20 and we 
are ready for the last day’s discussions and 
for the sample selling talks. Hear Mrs. 
Bates, of New York. We know now why 
her state is a prize winner. Mrs. Fiske and 
Mrs. Webber, of Massachusetts have 
dropped in, and here is Miss Catherine R. 
Watkins, National Chairman of Kinder- 
garten Extension, whose inspirational mes- 
sage will bear much fruit in the days ahead. 
Good-byes and best wishes. And of these 
morning conferences what things especially 
linger in our memories? These: 

The pleasure of being face to face with 


officers and editors, instead of letter to letter. 

The ideas we exchanged with each other 
and the increase to our own stock thereby. 

The pleasure of telling Dr. Myers what 
we thought of his articles. 

The inspiration to work to put CHILD 
WELFARE in just homes, not necessarily 
parent-teacher homes. 

A State Chairman of Magazine being 
appointed General Chairman of her next 
State Convention. (Mrs. Hughes, of In- 
diana. ) 

The helpfulness and hospitality of the 
hostess Branch Chairman of Magazine, 
Mrs. Magruder, of the District. 

The pride of West Virginia in being all 
alone in the Six Star Class. (Don’t blame 
you, West Virginia!) 

The determination to win the prize and 
highest honor for Our State in 1930, be- 
cause it will mean, not only the prize and 
honor, but more happy children in the 
United States through CHILD WELFARE 
our beloved and only official organ of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





“The Child Welfare Magazine” Booth at the Convention 














Art, Music and 


Beauty 


in the 


Homes of the Nation’ 


By Henry TuRNER BAILEY 
Director, Cleveland School of Fine Arts 


was rather saddened this morning 
| when I read that the building of apart- 

ments in America has gone on at a 
great pace in the last few years until 
at the present time 54 per cent of the 
urban population of our country is liv- 
ing in apartments. From my point of 
view that is a calamity. The apartment 
house is one of the greatest menaces in 
America at the present time. In the first 
place children are not wanted in apart- 
ments and that is a calamity; and in the 
second place anything like real home living 
—I mean a mother, father and at least 
three children—is impossible in an apart- 
ment house. In the third place an apart- 
ment tends to isolation, to idleness and 
vicious gossip and immorality. An apart- 
ment section is a bid for slums in a few 
years. You watch the apartment sections 
in your city and see how they go down. 
To offset that we have the automobile, 
which is the greatest antidote we have for 
this situation. By means of the auto, work- 
ing people living in cities can get out into 
the country within a radius of 30 miles. 

You remember that old fable of Antaeus 
who was strengthened only when his feet 
touched earth. Only when our children feel 
the earth under their feet are they going 
to live the right kind of life. The reason 
for emphasizing this is because there can 
be no appreciation of the fine arts, music, 
art and beauty of any kind in homes, un- 
less there is behind it familiarity with the 
fundamental things of life. Therefore, | 
want to say at the outset that every child 
in the United States has a divine right to 


* Address delivered May 7, 1929, Washington, D. C. 





become familiar with the open country. 
You know there are thousands of chil- 
dren who have never seen a night sky. 
They go out at night in the city and all 
they see are the electric lights. Children 
should become familiar with nature at first 
hand. Only when they have that sensation 
can they appreciate art. They should know 
the joy of playing in healthful mud, of 
paddling in clean water, of hearing roosters 
call up the sun and birds sing. praises to 
God for the new day. 

They should have the vision of pure 
skies enriched at dawn and sunset with un- 
speakable glory; of dew drenched mornings 
flashing with priceless gems; of grain fields 
and woodlands yielding to the feet of the 
wind ; of the vast night sky “all throbbing 
and panting with stars.” 

They should feel the joy of seed time 
and harvest, of dazzling summer moons and 
of creaking, glittering winter nights. They 
should live with flowers and butterflies, 
with the wild things that have made pos- 
sible the world of fable. 

They should experience the thrill of go- 
ing barefoot, of being out in the rain, with- 
out umbrellas and rubber coats and buckled 
overshoes ; of riding a white birch, of slid- 
ing down pine boughs,- of climbing ledges 
and tall trees, of diving head first into a 
transparent pool. 

They ought to know the smell of wet 
earth, of new mown hay; of the blossoming 
wild grape and eglantine, of an apple 
orchard in May and of a pine forest in 
July; of the crushed leaves of wax myrtle, 
sweet fern, mint and fir; of the breath of 
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cattle and of fog blown inland from the 
sea. 

They should hear the honking of mi- 
grating geese; the rasping of icy snow upon 
withered leaves; the droning of the wind 
through leafless trees; the creaking of 
wagon wheels on hard snow below zero; 
the muted song of a brook under its roof 
of ice; the continuous dripping of drops 
into water anywhere. The rippling babble 
of a brook in rocky bed; the fluting of a 
bluebird ; the trilling of toads in love; the 
solos of song sparrows, brown thrashers, 
cat-birds, mocking-birds, robins and orioles ; 
the tremolo of the screech owl; the cascade 
of the ovenbird’s song from the sky at mid- 
night; the vesper hymns of the thrushes; 
the muted violins of bees in blossoming 
trees ; the sparkling mazurka of the bobolink 
and of the purple finch; the full bird- 
chorus of a June dawn; the mellow breezy 
bass of a bumble bee; the thumping of the 
feet of a company of running animals; the 
fiddling of grasshoppers in a hay field; the 
patter of rain on green leaves; the diapason 
of a tempest; the whispering of reeds and 
grasses under a strong breeze; the sound 
of the wind in pines and hemlocks; the roar 
of the sea in a storm; the clapping of the 
white hands of sea waves; the sighing of 
the surf on a sandy beach; the splashing 
of a waterfall; the dirge of fall crickets; 
the drumming of the wind in chimneys; 
the crackling and tinkling of ice-covered, 
wind-blown branches and the floating ice 
in a brook making its incomparable music 
beneath the frozen crystal roof of some 
flooded glade. 

They should have a chance to chase but- 
terflies, to catch fish, to ride on a load of 
hay, to camp out, to cook over an open fire, 
to tramp through new country and to sleep 
under the open sky. They should have the fun 
of driving a horse, paddling a canoe, and sail- 
ing a boat, and of discovering that Nature 
will honor the humblest seed they plant. 

Things that children can do in cities are 
not to be compared with such country ac- 
tivities. Out of the country and its experi- 
ences has come and always will come the 
most stimulating and healthful art of the 
world. One cannot appreciate and enjoy 
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to the full nature books, novels, histories, 
poems, pictures, or even musical composi- 
tions, who has not had in his youth the 
blessed contact with that world upon the 
face of which our cities appear as stains 
that should be washed away. I do not for- 
get what cities have done for us, and always 
must do; I do not forget that it is under 
the type of a city that the glories of the 
heavenly world are described to us. But I 
like to remember that that city is fifteen 
hundred miles square, according to the 
measuring of the angel, and that within its 
walls, therefore, there is plenty of room for 
a river of life as large as the Mississippi, 
and for gardens the size of the whole 
states on either side, where the trees that 
yield their fruits every month have room 
enough to be full grown. 

One can get all the best a city has to 
yield by visiting it, but one cannot reap all 
the harvests of the country except by living 
there, and especially by living there in 
childhood. And I feel somehow that such a 
life in the country is the birthright of every 
child. There is truth in Cowper’s statement 
that God made the country and man made 
the town. 

I believe that every child of God has the 
right to see the country—the house his 
heavenly Father made for hinr—unob- 
structed by brick walls, unspoiled and 
undimmed by smoke. And one of these days, 
somehow, all children born into the world 
will be given a chance to enjoy to the full 
their inspiring patrimony. Perhaps they may 
be required by law to serve the common- 
wealth by living in the country a few years 
for their normal development, as later by 
living in Government Training Camps in 
preparation for International Public Ser- 
vice! Living in the country in childhood 
“the Voice of the Lord God, walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day” is more 
likely to be heard; and being heard by all, 
that Voice might be answered more uni- 
versally and with warmer love. 

The kind of art that children ought to 
have in homes and the kind that fathers 
and mothers ought to produce in homes is 
first of all art that is first beautiful and 
then peaceful. If you have a living room 
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that is a junk heap of things you have in- 
herited and things dealers and department 
store clerks have said you ought to have, 
there is not very much hope of having art 
that will influence children in the right 
way. More and more a home should be 
a place of peace and quiet, and that means 
that it must be simple and orderly in color 
and line. The tables should not be put 
across corners; rugs should not be placed 
“kitty cornered”; pictures should not be 
hung with crossed wires. The room should 
be orderly in arrangement; the rug should 
be in line with the room, the table should 
be square with the room and the rug. Some 
women “do not like to have things always 
the same,” because they have never once 
had them right. When you get a room that 
is right you will be sorry when you have 
to purchase more furnishings. In this world 
when there are so many things we cannot 
have right, it is a great comfort to know 
that we can have at least one room right. 

The second point is this; if you want 
children to appreciate art in the home you 
must give them a place where they can 
produce it. In every home where there are 
children there ought to be a blackboard 
with colored and white chalk. Of course, 
you have to sweep up after them, but chil- 
dren’s souls are more important than sweep- 
ing. There must be a place in the room 
where children can work unhampered. If 
you haven’t a room, give them a corner of 
the one you have. Neighbors will have to 
excuse it but the children are more im- 
portant than the neighbors. 

In the third place, give them books to 
read. When a child is three years old give 
him a book—an illustrated book, the best 
you can afford. When he is four give him 
another. Every year give him an illustrated 
book for his birthday. It solves the prob- 
lem of birthday gifts forever and what is 
more important, it gives children a love 
for reading, a love for illustrated books, 
and that is an important form of art. You 
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give them a passion for collecting fine 
things in the way of books. 

In the fourth place there should be in 
the home a few pictures of an inspiring 
character. Don’t have your walls broken 
out with a rash of pictures. Look over your 
walls and see the shape and sizes of space 
you have and see if the light is right. Select 
the pictures you like, properly framed, to fit 
on your walls. Put them there and leave 
them alone. If it is a small picture, hang 
it without the wire; if it is a big one, hang 
with only one wire. Don’t use a silk cord 
with tassels. As you get richer, remember 
this: don’t buy more pictures,—buy better 
ones. Take out the ones you had there and 
put better ones up,—but only a few. Re- 
member the room should be peaceful, rest- 
ful and inspiring. 

In the fifth place, have few accessories. 
Accessories mean primarily a little bowl 
of gold fish. If you know how to manage 
that, the fish are happy. The worst thing 
is cut flowers. They remind me of a funeral 
unless you can have them fresh every day. 
Living, growing things are better. It is 
always better to have things that are liv- 
ing and fresh, vital and wholesome. Of 
course, you must have a few vases. There 
are only two kinds of vases in the world— 
useful vases that hold plants and flowers, 
quiet in color and simple in design; or 
beautiful vases—the thing of beauty and 
the joy forever—the thing that exists for 
its own sake, like beautiful Japanese 
cloisonne or a piece of Tiffany glass that 
you don’t want to use but just to look at. 

Take out of your home everything that 
is not useful or beautiful. Take out every- 
thing else, even the family portraits. You 
may have them in your den or in your 
chamber, if you want to commune with 
the dead, but don’t have them in the liv- 
ing room. Have it as your ambition to cre- 
ate a home of such a character that every- 
body who comes into it can say “how 
beautiful !” 


Usually we symbolize the school as “I think,” the home as “I love,” and the world 
as “I do,” and our job as Parent-Teacher Associations is to make the school love more, 


the home think more, that in the world the children may do more—BIisHoP IRVING 


P. JoHNsON, Colorado. 











The American Home in 
Citizenship Training” 


By Ray LyMAN WILBUR 


Secretary of the Interior 


UR conceptions of the citizen are 
undergoing constant changes. We 

often confuse “citizen” with “voter” 

and with “people.” Most indefinite of all 
is perhaps the expression “average citizen,” 
which is used rather commonly. Citizen 
and taxpayer are often used in a synony- 
mous way. In the older countries where 
everything belonged to the king and the 
king’s primary interest was in advancing 
the interests of the kingdom through wars 
and other ways, citizenship as we have 
learned to think o: it in terms of modern 
democracy did not exist. Even in our own 
country there has been a gradual extension 
of the meaning of the term “citizenship.” 
I am not thinking tonight of the “tax- 
payer,” the “voter,” or the “people,” but 
of the man or woman who views self- 
government from the standpoint of sharing 
responsibility in the common problems of 
government. The good citizen is one who 
gives as well as gets. Citizenship should 
mean holding up your end, not leaning for 
support upon your neighbor. We can only 
hold our democracy together if we have a 
contributing, responsible, educated, obedi- 
ent, loyal and interested citizenship, where 
each thinks for himself but merges his inde- 
pendent effort with those of his neighbors. 
Here in America we have a considerable 
percentage of such citizenship in all of our 
communities. Where that percentage is 
high, we have good public order, economical 
management of public affairs, free from 
abuse, and conditions generally favorable 
for the comfort and happiness of human 
beings. The home as we know it in 
America is basic to such citizenship. Such 
citizenship is basic to permanence in our 


Government. The mother is basic in such 
a home. In other words, in this great re- 
public, we must depend upon the American 
mother and the home which she maintains 
for her children, if we are to have perma- 
nence and security. 

It is then not only important but vital 
to our future to assist our women in the 
maintenance of homes of such a character 
that in them the boys and girls will go 
through those experiences which lead to 
their development as contributing citizens. 
Modern industry and the growth of the 
modern city have in certain localities al- 
most obliterated American homes of the 
type from which came those who founded 
and built up our country. Fortunately, im- 
proved transportation is bringing even to 
crowded industrial centers the opportunity 
to have real homes with the surroundings 
of yard and garden, essential for the easy 
development of a normal childhood. 

Men and women are usually at their 
best as parents. Everything that is good in 
the human being is brought out in the re- 
lationship of parent and child. Devotion, 
loyalty and unselfishness are the rule. The 
great difficulty with parenthood is that it 
requires constant discipline of the parent in 
order to be fair, reasonable and consistent 
in dealing with children. My sympathy 
ordinarily goes out to the child who must 
live with his parents. Think of having two 
large, capable, authoritative adults control- 
ling every one of your imperative appetites 
and wishes and capable of requiring a series 
of disagreeable tasks as part of the day’s 
performances! 

Children work best as members of teams, 
and when they view the family responsi- 


* Delivered before the Convention of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers on May 10, 
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bility as one in which they are taking a 
part, they inevitably develop not only 
character but some of the essentials of 
citizenship. There is no substitute for regu- 
larly recurring duties for each boy and 
girl as a part of home life. If the mother 
is a participating member of her household 
there is always an opportunity for the girl 
to assist her. If she is an executive for a 
large household, her daughter can assume a 
part of her functions. Citizenship is made 
more difficult for the boy who has to be 
raised in the city streets instead of in a yard. 
The community must supply in some mea- 
sure through parks and playgrounds those 
eiements of which its organization has 
robbed the home and the child. The boy or 
girl without a family pet to care for has a 
real handicap. I suppose the domestic cow 
has trained more boys into those regular 
habits requisite for success than any other 
force outside of the immediate family circle. 

We can not expect children to be trained 
for good citizenship by the elimination of 
unpleasant duties and of all drudgery. All 
of us have many tasks to perform that we 
do not want to do. There is no greater 
folly than to have children freed from all 
tasks that the parents once found disagree- 
able. There are a lot of disagreeable things 
to be met in life and all good citizens must 
meet them and not pass them by. The home 
need not be elaborate but, above all, needs 
to be clean and orderly. Every boy needs 
what I would call door-mat training, to get 
clearly in his mind that mud belongs 
the yard, not in the house. 

We develop nearly all of our habits 
during childhood. Because of this the little 
things of the home may become effective 
in the development of attitudes toward 
constituted law. A large percentage of our 
boys and girls are so trained in their home 
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that they are not a burden to society, but 
a considerable percentage of those who are 
not a definite burden on society, do not be- 
long to the burden bearers in society. They 
have not learned contributing citizenship. 

Labor-saving devices in the home, easily 
accessible automobiles in the garage, and 
good highways have to some degree made 
the home a distributing center for its mem- 
bers rather than an assembling point. For- 
tunately, automobiles are large enough so 
that most of our families now can go to- 
gether in one. Fortunately, too, there is 
less drudgery for the mother, so that she 
can be an active citizen herself and can, 
if she choose, have more time with her 
children. 

The family table and the family library 
should be given especial emphasis for the 
sake of children. In brief, every element in 
the home needs to be viewed from the 
standpoint not only of the comfort of those 
in it, but from the standpoint of their 
growth and development. While the school- 
room can do much to increase the infor- 
mation contained in a child’s head, it has 
great difficulty in developing character. 
Properly conducted sports are useful in this 
direction, as is self government among 
students. The home can in no way turn 
this task over either to the school or the 
church. The methods within the home pos- 
sible between parents and children are more 
fundamental in character building and in 
citizenship training than any other forces 
in our republic. While the father is im- 
portant in the home, the mother is funda- 
mental. To our women we must turn for 
assurance as to the stability of our republic, 
since this stability can only rest upon good 
citizenship and a strong sense of pub- 
lic service developed in the oncoming 
generations. 








The purposes of the Parent-Teacher Association is to unite the school and home 
into a stronger bond of fellowship, that the teacher and parent may combine their 
efforts to train the child for better citizenship; to have an influence in moulding 
public opinion to the securing of the best laws in town, city, state and nation, per- 
taining to the education and protection of childhood—-THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 











The School’s Responsibility 
to the Family 


By Jesse H. NEWLON 


Professor of Education and Director of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


E have too narrowly conceived of 
W the school’s responsibility to the 
family. Education for the home 
must be planned with reference to the 
changes which the industrial age has 
wrought in modern civilization. Conditions 
of living have changed materially since the 
industrial machine age superseded the sim- 
ple rural life of our forefathers. Education 
must be modified to meet the rigorous de- 
mands of our complex and accelerated mode 
of life. 

The old family life which exalted the au- 
thority of the father has vanished. Women 
have come out of the kitchen and have be- 
come individuals with power to select and 
regulate their hours of labor and of leisure. 
Children, too, have been released from the 
restrictions of a more rigid concept of their 
relationship with their parents. In our mod- 
ern life the child and his future present a 
field of study of the broadest scope and the 
most fundamental importance. With im- 
proved living conditions, due in great mea- 
sure to increase in leisure time, and broader 
opportunities for recreation and self-culti- 
vation, the child has been freed from the 
disciplinary standards of a bygone day. He 
is no longer subservient to the will of his 
parents and dependent on them for his 
philosophy of life. He is an active-minded, 
questioning, contributing member of so- 
ciety. 


Divorce statistics may show that the mod- — 


ern home is in a state of unrest bordering on 
disintegration, but above and beyond the 
difficulties which parents today experience 
in making the necessary adjustments for 
life together is their mutual concern for the 
welfare of their children. This fact gives 





assurance that it will be possible to counter- 
act many of the detrimental effects of our 
high-tension, speed-driven manner of living. 

The broadening of our conception of 
family life and the child’s place in it has 
led to new conclusions in mapping out pro- 
grams of education for worthy home mem- 
bership. And this is where the school figures 
as a constructive force in the building of a 
finer social fabric, a better family life, for 
coming generations of Americans. There are 
many definite ways in which the school may 
achieve this great purpose. It must assume 
the fundamental principle that responsibility 
for success in the home must rest equally 
with both boys and girls. The day is past 
when girls can be saddled with the entire 
onus of operating our domestic machinery. 
No error could be more absurd or tragic. 
Both sexes are equally responsible, And in 
the training for the successful running of 
the home the school must consider its spiri- 
tual as well as its material aspects. Parents 
must work at the job of living together. 
They must prepare themselves for this seri- 
ous obligation, and continue to work at it 
earnestly and sincerely, if they would 
achieve success. The home must be built on 
a high sense of loyalty to the highest 
ideals .. . The increasing complexity of life 
adds constantly to the importance of the 
role of the family and makes it more than 
ever the most basic institution in society. 

With the school, then, to a large extent 
rests the responsibility for training the child 
to his life job of worthy home membership, 
but we are coming more and more to under- 
stand that a program of teaching based on 
remotely deferred values cannot be effec- 
tive. The skills, while important, are only 


* Abstract of address given before the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Washington, D. C., 


May 8, 1929. 
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part of the training. A study of the family 
and its place as a basic social institution 
should be a solemn responsibility of the high 
school and college. At every point the school 
has an important contribution to make, al- 
though the task of education cannot be left 
to the school alone. With home and school 
sharing these important problems, it is at 
once obvious that the ideal situation would 
be one in which both will work together to- 
ward their solution. Only through close co- 
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operation of these units will success be 
reached. 

The rise of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion movement is one of the two most im- 
portant developments in American educa- 
tion in the past generation. The Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is making possible 
closer cooperation between home and school, 
and is thus contributing in a large way to 
the important work that must be done in 
this field. 


The Convention Institute on 
Child Health 


As Reported by NEwELL W. Epson, Chairman 


HE Institute on Child Health at the 

Washington convention grew out of a 

feeling, long existent in the Congress, 
that in some way the work of the national 
committees should so far as possible show 
program inter-relations. Spurred by this feel- 
ing, the four committees of the Depart- 
ment of Health—Child Hygiene, Mental 
Hygiene, Social Hygiene and Summer 
Round-Up under the leadership of Mrs. 
Bruce Carr Jones, the National Vice- 
President, devoted Thursday of conven- 
tion week to a consideration of the health 
of the child from birth through adolescence. 
The result was a wealth of practical ma- 
terials presented in a way to intrigue and 
stimulate the convention body and win 
cordial approval from it. 

The morning session considered the 
health of the preschool and grade school 
child, the luncheon conference dealt with 
the Summer Round-Up, the afternoon 
session was concerned with the health of 
the adolescent, and the evening speaker tied 
up the health factor with the general theme 
of the conference. Morning and afternoon 
sessions provided for presentations from 
the viewpoint of each of the three hygiene 
committees, each followed by a live twenty- 
minute question box. The talks were simple, 
authoritative and thought-provoking, and 
the answers to questions were equally so. 
There follow brief abstracts of these talks. 


Dr. Maurice A. Bigelow, Director of 
the School of Practical Arts, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, began the insti- 
tute with the topic: “How Can I Help 
My Child Secure a Sound Body?” Dr. 
Bigelow stressed the importance of fresh 
air, pure water, and correct food in the 
development of the child. The child is pe- 
culiarly susceptible to diseases and needs 
to be carefully protected from them by vac- 
cination, immunization and avoidance of 
exposure. While growth is an indication 
of his health, it must not be considered the 
only one. Diet is an important factor, espe- 
cially in its vitamine content, and the suit- 
ability of these vitamines to the deticiencies 
of the child. New findings about endo- 
crines show how necessary is endocrine bal- 
ance to the child’s health and growth. 


*- * * 


On the topic “How Can I Help My 
Child Attain a Sound Personality?” Dr. 
George K. Pratt, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, de- 
clared that the child probably does not 
inherit personality but acquires it largely 
through a reflection of and a response to 
parental attitudes during his early years. 
These early behavior patterns carry over 
into adolescence and maturity and may re- 
sult in the inability of the individual to 
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adjust satisfactorily to his fellows. All life 
is a series of adjustments, most of them 
more or less painful. Some children side- 
step realities, with the unwitting help of 
their parents, and daydream to excess 
throughout life. Others meet rebuffs and 
in submitting, acquire inferiority complexes. 
The parents’ task is to help their children 
face realities and acquire confidence 
through a variety of successes. Equally im- 
portant is the task of guiding the child’s 
emotional responses, a much more difficult 
task for most parents than training the 


intellect. * * * 


In developing the topic “How Shall I 
Help My Child Secure Sound Sex Atti- 
tudes?” Mrs. Margaret Wells Wood de- 
clared that the parent must first have 
sound sex attitudes and a sound sex 
philosophy based on a wholesome apprecia- 
tion of the sex factor in human life. Chil- 
dren before school years need their curi- 
osity about life origins satisfied normally ; 
a scientific vocabulary ; and a conscious ap- 
preciation of the home and of the parents’ 
part in it. During the elementary school 
years children should acquire a respect for 
the body and its functions, including sex; 
a knowledge of the essential facts of re- 
production; correct habits of hygiene; 
wholesome attitudes toward the other sex 
based on understanding of and experience 
with them; and a variety of activity out- 
lets through games and creative hobbies. 
Such experiences help the child secure sound 
sex attitudes, and in them both the home 
and the school have a major role of 
guidance. a 


Dr. Bigelow opened the afternoon ses- 
sion by a presentation on “Safeguarding 
Adolescent Health Activities.” While the 
period of adolescence ranges from 12-24 
years, the most important period for the 
child is that between 7 and 18. The prepa- 
ration of children for adolescence should 
begin at birth, in helping them develop 
sound bodies and sound mental and social 
attitudes. At puberty the long dormant sex 
cells become active and develop the mating 
instinct, of which the boy becomes aware 
earlier than the girl. If the internal secre- 
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tions from the various glands, including the 
sex glands, are balanced in the individual, 
his adolescent development becomes nor- 
mal. Breakdowns in later life are often 
caused by lack of balance of these secre- 
tions. Normally children, between 13 and 
16 years, change from a dominant interest 
in their own sex to a live interest in the 
other sex. Masturbation is ordinarily a pass- 
ing phenomenon of adolescence which can 
usually be checked by a mild warning and 
which should not cause much distress on 
the part of parents. The important safe- 
guards of the adolescent for parents and 
educators to work for are good physical 
health, a wholesome understanding of sex 
ideals, and active and happy self expression. 
To. 


Dr. Pratt continued the session with a 
discussion of “Personality Problems of Ado- 
lescence.” There are two psychologic goals 
for the adolescent child—the attainment of 
a right sex attitude in life and the emanci- 
pation from a too great emotional depen- 
dency on parents. Among the factors which 
obstruct the attainment of these goals are 
the habitual jealousy, spitefulness, nagging, 
revengefulness and selfishness of parents 
carried over from their own childhoods. To 
gratify their own emotional needs, parents 
sometimes work out emotional states on 
children. Emotional immaturity is one of 
the greatest menaces of present-day civiliza- 
tion. Parents need to recognize and encour- 
age the attempts of the adolescent to free 
himself from dependency on them, and to 
acquire sound attitudes toward the other 


sex. * * «® 


“Guiding Boy-Girl Relationships in Ad- 
olescence” was the theme of Mrs. Wood’s 
afternoon talk. In adolescence we see the 
culmination of the teaching and example 
of the earlier years, whether crude or fine. 
With maturing comes the tremendous dis- 
covery of the other sex and the business 
of mating, hence the information and ideals 
youth has about home-making and parent- 
hood are vitally important. Not only is 
youth today facing problems and tempta- 
tions we did not know, but in looking to us 
for examples, he observes our bewilderment 
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and uncertainty about marriage, the home, 
parenthood and social responsibilities. There 
is little wonder that he treats the subject 
flippantly. In the field of boy-girl relation- 
ships youth needs (1) Fine attitudes de- 
veloped by graded sex information, inter- 
preted inspiringly; (2) Ample opportunity 
for wholesome recreational outlets; (3) 
Safeguards against an unwholesome envi- 
ronment and recreation and exploitation, 
including community supervision of all 
places where youth seeks recreation; (4) 
State laws that safeguard marriage and 
social health. If we do our duty by youth, 
we can confidently expect he will profit by 
our experience and will pass on a finer 
heritage to the next generation. 


* * ** 


In the concluding talk of the Institute, 
Dr. Haven Emerson, Professor of Public 
Health Administration at Columbia Uni- 
versity, appealed to parents to consider well 
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“The Role of Health in Worthy Home 
Membership.” Dr. Emerson reviewed the 
tendency of many parents merely to re- 
move from the child those factors negative 
to his health and showed how utterly the 
average parent neglects the positive fac- 
tors. The normal child is a healthy crea- 
ture, but to be efficiently healthful he needs 
more than mere letting alone. There are 
just as many different ways of being 
healthy as of being sick. The child often 
needs protection from the regimen of the 
school, which is responsible for many 
posture defects, hours kep* away from sun- 
shine, and confinement in place of the ac- 
tivity needed for growth and health. 

Many schools are far behind in modern 
health programs, and the efforts of all in- 
terested in the child are needed to bring 
out the best school possibilities for child 
health. To be a worthy home member the 
child must have the best health our united 
efforts can give him. 
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The Whole Family Comes to The Round-Up at Lake 


Grove School in Portland, Oregon 
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o every hiker, camper, fisherman and 

small boy, that question expresses one 
Ts life’s crucial interests—the long- 
ing which overshadows all others at certain 
times for the kind of adult listed above, but 
almost continuously for the small boy. 

“When do we play?” or “Are we going 
to play tonight?” seemed to be almost as 
insistent a longing, judging from the ques- 
tion bombardment of the National Recrea- 
tion Chairman every morning at the Con- 
vention in Washington. It is true the play 
hours were listed on the program, but that 
made no difference. 

If one ever needed proof that the first 
and main reason-for-being of recreation is 
joyous and happy expression in play, the 
eagerness of the delegates at that Conven- 
tion gave it overwhelmingly. It is true they 
came to work, to deliberate, to discuss and 
to gather new ideas and hopes and inspira- 
tion to take back for their work in the 
states and to those of you who were obliged 
to stay at home, but one of the great joys 
to which they looked forward as a reward 
for being good delegates, was the opportu- 
nity to play; to set aside duty, even mental 
effort, to relax in happy games. 

There were two play hours this year, one 
on Tuesday night and one on Thursday 
night and each was directed at a different 
objective. The one on Tuesday night was 
under the entrancing leadership, to use the 
phrase of one of the women delegates, of 
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“When 


Do We Eatr” 


By J. W. Faust 


Chairman, National Committee on Recreation 


JeX 


Miss Loula Woody, Leader for Adult 
Recreation of the Playground Athletic 
League of Baltimore, Maryland. This pro- 
gram was made up of social recreation for 
Parent-Teacher groups, just the simple sort 
of games and marches that any one of you 
could lead yourself if you will but try, 
very joyous and very simple. Here is what 
we played: 


1. Grand March 6. Jump Jim Crow 

2. Conversational Circle 7. Hand Clasp Relay 

3. Come Along 8. Chair Couple Relay 
4. Yankee Doodle 9. Virginia Reel 

5. Whoop Tommy 10. Good Night Ladies 


The music for the games that required 
music is found in C. C. Birchard’s “Twice 
55 Games with Music.” 

On Thursday our program had in view 
an entirely different objective. This was the 
family circle, made up of grandma, father 
and mother and children and perhaps some 
of the neighbors’ children and aunts and 
uncles. Here we played, therefore, rhyth- 
mic games with music and folk dancing, 
most of which can also be found in Birch- 
ard’s book. 

Our leader was Miss Loretto Murphy, 
Community Center, Department of Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia—and 
who could lead play for tiny folk so well 
as a girl with such a good old Irish name? 
Ask any of the delegates who played that 
evening what they think. 

Miss Murphy kept in mind the family 
circle and after the first two introductory 
games said, “Now children, since you have 
been so good, we will play some games.” 
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The delegates entered into them with the 
delight and abandon that small children 
would have. I am sure I have never seen 
on the face of a child a more ecstatic ex- 
pression than I did on the faces of some of 
the older people that evening. One woman 
remarked to the Chairman afterwards with 
great enthusiasm and regret, “My but I 
wish my flapper daughter could have seen 
her mother!” This woman was completely 
transfixed. As the directions for each game 
were being given, her lips were parted. As 
the directions continued, her mouth opened 
wider and wider in concentration and joy- 
ous amazement, and when the game started, 
all restraint was blown to the winds. 

Here again in this program the games 
are so simple that you can do them at home 
or at your parent-teacher meetings. 

The morning after the last play night, 
the delegates were given mimeographed di- 
rections for both programs, and copies are 
being sent to the state recreation chairmen, 
so that it is possible to have one or two a 
month published in the state bulletins, so 
that you can try them out on your home 
association—providing you want your state 
bulletin to do this. 

You will want other suggestions for 
games of course, and a most excellent book 
has been recently revised and put on the 
market. It is “Phunology,” by E. O. Habin, 
published by the Cokesbury Press, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, and it is a veritable 
encyclopedia of games. And of course there 
is the unsurpassed book of games and pro- 
grams called “Recreation Games and Pro- 
grams,” by John Martin, and also “Twice 
55 Games with Music,” by C. C. Birch- 
ard, the red book which is 25 cents a copy. 
These are invaluable aids to game programs 
both in the home and in parent-teacher 
meetings. 


jean also had its place in the de- 
partmental round table on Public Wel- 
fare. The theme of the general Convention 
being, Worthy Home Membership, the 
National Chairman’s part in this round 
table was on the subject, “Recreation and 


Worthy Home Membership.” He said: 


“Membership in a home may be given one 
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legally by birth or by marriage. Worthy 
home membership is achieved by works and 
is not thrust upon one; by attributes of the 
heart, soul and mind more than those of 
physical skill or of biological event or of 
legal occurrence. By the same token, while 
the first born gives parenthood to its father 
and mother—biologically speaking again— 
the halo of memories with which the rich 
and hallowed significance of the words 
“mother” and “father” is surrounded, is 
built up through long hours of loving toil 
and sacrifice and devotion. 

“Neither the home, nor the individual can 
hope to achieve the greatest spiritual heights 
unless leisure time is set aside for higher 
things. 

“That home is dead, whether it knows it 
or not, which neglects to set aside leisure 
for the attainment of the higher things of 
life; for worship, for joyous family recrea- 
tion found in games, creative expression in 
art, music, dramatics and in handicraft. No 
home can hope to hold nor appreciably in- 
fluence its adolescent youth which has done 
nothing to enrich the minds of its youth 
with such memories of family play time. 

“Recreation and play lighten the home at- 
mosphere as yeast lightens bread. They 
create a home life that entices both parents 
and children with new zest and interest, 
and serve as an antidote to the urge of the 
adolescent to seek most of his pleasures out- 
side the home. They have infinite power 
to raise the plane of that life to higher spirit- 
ual and intelligent levels. 

“Of course no argument is necessary to 
justify recreation itself. The joy found in 
it is its own justification. That alone would 
place it among the cardinal requisites of 
home life. But it yields by-products which 
make its indispensable character even more 
obvious. 

“Let us consider first some of these by- 
products. Enjeyable activity or recreation 
relaxes and stimulates the body and nervous 
system. It makes up for much of the lost 
opportunity for the use of physical and ner- 
vous energy that modern machinery and 
labor-saving devices have taken away. The 
big muscle activity stimulates circulation, 
strengthens the heart and lungs, and, as used 
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in many games and forms of play, develops 
bodily beauty and grace. 

“Recreation in the open is an important 
factor in disease prevention and in laying 
the foundation of sound health. The body 
with muscles in tone, nerves relaxed and 
sound, due to active and joyous recreation, 
is a large contributing factor to an alert 
mind. 

“Recreation both in and outside of the 
home is a most potent force for the develop- 
ment of character. ‘It is a man’s desires 
and emotions that most powerfully influ- 
ence his acts. Since the most fundamental 
instincts and emotions require muscular ac- 
tivity for their development, it follows that 
play which provides for this natural ex- 
pression must be one of the stressed features 
in the growth of character. 

“*The character-forming values of play 
are fundamental values. Courtesy, self-dis- 
cipline through obedience to law, loyalty 
and appreciation of the values of team- 
work, courage, justice, unselfishness, gener- 
osity, honesty, perseverance, and tolerance 
are all developed through play.’ 

“The simplest beginning in home recrea- 
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tion is the family play hour—that hour set 
aside on the same evening each week for 
parents and children to enjoy family play. 
The definite time is very important and no 
mundane affairs should interfere. This hour 
should be planned ahead of time, and chil- 
dren and parents should plan together. 
‘““May we emphasize as a warning, how- 
ever, that the family never has leisure hours 
in which to play together unless they are 
set aside and planned. Leisure, like money, 
must be saved before it can be spent.” 


UR recreation meeting Wednesday at 

8.20 A. M. was a small, very informal 
and personal consultation on home and com- 
munity recreation problems. 

Of course we recreated in other ways. 
We went to Mt. Vernon. We took the 
sightseeing trip to the Capitol and Library 
of the Congress and to the Lincoln Me- 
morial and Washington Monument, and 
these are all the finest kind of leisure time 
use, but active participation in recreation is 
the outstanding stimulant that delegates to 
a national congress need to keep themselves 
physically and mentally relaxed and alert. 


The Publicity Class 


HE Publicity Class, which met at 
8.15 on all five days of the National 
Convention in Washington, was set 
up to meet an expressed need—that of train- 
ing in the preparation of publicity material. 

The first two sessions dealt with the 
actual writing of the informative type of 
news stories based on a plan of the whole 
year’s program—an activity, a business 
meeting, a lecture, and a report, with some 
practice in writing the more difficult 
“human interest” story. The writing of the 
stories constituted the four required proj- 
ects done outside of the class. 

Work “inside” the Association was cov- 
ered in the third session and included the 
telling of the story to association members, 
and the fund or budget which makes the 
association a “going concern.” These sub- 
jects were covered from the standpoint of 


the National, the State, the District, and 
the Local group. 

Eight charts, which constituted a part 
of the publicity exhibit, formed the basis 
of the “Visual” section, illustrating the 
principles of content, arrangement, and 
color, and giving practical suggestions for 
the setting up of various types of parent- 
teacher publicity. 

The final session was devoted to a pres- 
entation and discussion of actual problems 
and to the awarding of class certificates to 
forty members who had attended three or 
more sessions and completed the four 
projects. Of the 123 registered in the class, 
98 attended three or more sessions while 
57 were present at all. 

Laura UNDERHILL KoHN 
Maupe W. Burcgss 
Class Instructors 





Left to right: Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, Dr. William J. Cooper, Mrs. 
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S. M. N. Marrs, 


Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Miss Florence Ward, Secretary Hyde and Mrs. A. H. Reeve. 


The Rural Life Luncheon 


HE Rural Life Luncheon when Mrs. 

Herbert Hoover was guest of honor, 

was one of the high spots of the con- 
vention. The feature of this luncheon was 
the announcement of the prize winner in 
the rural development project. Miss Julia 
D. Connor, associate manager of the Rural 
Life Bureau, announced that Florida’s re- 
port had seemed to the committee of judges 
to indicate the most outstanding develop- 
ment, and introduced Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, who pre- 
sented to Mrs. F. A. Fanger, president of 
the Florida Congress, a gavel made from a 
beam of the White House, and a tree from 
Mt. Vernon. 

“The greatest need of America today,” 
declared Secretary Hyde in an able speech, 
“is for equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity.” He contrasted the opportunities 
in the rural and urban schools and pointed 
out the glaring handicaps of farm children. 

“American citizenship,” he said, “is a 
matter of international concern. The citi- 
zenship of the meanest rural district has a 
direct effect on the American citizen of 
the future.” 

The Secretary described the farm prob- 
lem as a spiral, with farm progress depend- 
ing on education and school support de- 
pending on farm profits. 

When presented to the delegates, Mrs. 
Hoover made an informal speech, in which 
she complimented the work of the rural 
teachers in the United States in particular 
and stated that she had been interested in 
the work of rural schools for many years. 
One of her greatest opportunities for ser- 
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vice, she said, had come to her as a result 
of her membership on the rural education 
committee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, of which Miss Flo- 
rence E. Ward, of the home extension 
bureau of the Department of Agriculture is 
chairman. 

Mrs. Hoover informed the delegates that 
she had attended a rural school in Cali- 
fornia for one year when she was a child 
and that it was one of the best schools she 
had ever known. 

“The reason the rural school which I 
attended was so good,” concluded Mrs. 
Hoover, “‘was, without doubt, on account 
of the teacher. We must help the teacher 
wherever we can, and in every way possible 
keep pounding away to get good teachers.” 

In appreciation of her interest in the 
movement, Mrs. Hoover was presented 
with a life membership in the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. In a 
graceful speech of acceptance, she once more 
spoke of her great interest in the work of 
parents and teachers and her appreciation 
of her membership in the association. 

Three-minute reports on the rural work 
of the various states revealed an amazing 
development in that phase of Congress 
work. Much amusement was furnished by 
the traffic signal which was used to start 
and stop speakers, the operation of the. red 
and green lights being in charge of Miss 
Marion Telford, associate national safety 
chairman. 

Miss Florence E. Ward presided at the 


luncheon and introduced the speakers. 








Rural Life Conferences 
May 7, 8, 9, 10, 1929 


As Reported by Jutta D. Connor, Associate Chairman 


' The purpose of the conferences was to 
help solve the following problems: 


1. How does the Rural Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation determine its job? 

2. How does the Rural Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation find ways and means of doing 
the job? 

3. How does the Rural Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation discover and work with other 
agencies on the job? 

4. How does the Rural Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation help to build a finer parenthood? 


The program was built upon the actual 
needs and methods tried by the thirty-two 
states which were represented. 

Miss Florence E. Ward, Manager of the 
Rural Life Bureau, presided at the sessions, 
which were held on four mornings. The 
first session brought forth so much enthu- 
siasm that a request was made for longer 
time, which could only be provided by be- 
ginning earlier in the day, and the three fol- 
lowing sessions began at 8 o’clock. Each 
discussion, lead by a specialist, was partici- 
pated in by all present, their combined 
experiences furnishing the basis of this 
report. 

Following the discussion, an inspirational 
talk was given by a nationally-known man 
or woman. U. S. Senator Arthur Capper 
was the speaker at the first session, with 
Representative Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
Mr. William Cooper, U. S$. Commissioner 
of Education and Dr. Mandell Sherman, 
Director of the Washington Child Research 
Center, on the following days. 

Mr. A. B. Graham, subject matter 
specialist, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
lead in the discussion of the first topic. Ex- 
periences of nineteen states were studied, 
revealing that most of the states determined 
upon their rural programs after a com- 
parison of local conditions with those of 
other communities, based upon general ob- 
servation and the need for information. For 
example, one county found a need for sup- 
plementary reading and library equipment 


through a test given in every school, which 
showed that children were from one to two 
grades behind the standard in reading. 

Criticism by parents of teachers’ methods 
of handling children, and tale-bearing and 
gossip by children showed need for closer 
cooperation between parents and teachers. 

Unequal taxation was held responsible for 
8-, 9- and 10-month school terms. Schools 
where teachers were in shortest tenure were 
below standard. 

The six major methods decided upon as 
most effective in determining the job of the 
Rural Parent-Teacher Association, were as 
follows: 


1. Study of statistics,and records. 

2. Survey of conditions. 

3. Comparison with standards. 

4. General observation of conditions and need 
for information. 

5. Attainable vision. 

6. Committees. 


The second day’s discussion was led by 
Mr. Nat. T. Frame, Extension Director 
of West Virginia State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Ways and Means of Doing the Job 
were determined and the score card pre- 
pared by the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers was analyzed in an 
effort to discover the efficacy of this sys- 
tem. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve led the discussion on 
Thursday, when the subject was: “How 
the Rural Parent-Teacher Association dis- 
covers and works with other agencies on the 
job.” The results of discussion showed that 
three types of agencies are to be considered, 
volunteer, social and govermental, while the 
fundamental questions underlying a solu- 
tion of this problem are: 


1. What do we want? 

2. Who is doing the work now? 

3. What are they doing; are they doing the 
things we want; are they doing the things 
we need? 

. Can they do it best? 

. How can we cooperate with them? 

. If we can do it best, how can we gain the 
cooperation of the other agencies? 


nub 
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Forty-three agencies were listed as in- 
cluding in their programs something bear- 
ing on the guidance of children. 

The fourth day was given over to a dis- 
cussion of “(How the Rural Parent-Teacher 
Association helps to build a finer parent- 
hood.” Miss Flora M. Thurston, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Parental Education 
Association, lead in the discussion. Experi- 
ences of those present were used as the 
basis and it was pointed out that best re- 
sults are obtained when lay leaders and 
professionals discuss problems together and 
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build on their experiences. The professional 
contribution is not in terms of experience, 
except that he has had opportunity to see 
it in the large, classify and interpret it and 
develop skills about it, while the lay per- 
son can express the experience and aspira- 
tions of the group. 

The means for developing a finer parent- 
hood seemed to fall under the following 
heads: 


1. Problems of method. 
2. Need for knowledge. 
3. Philosophy. 

4. Self-education. 


The High School Conference 


Mrs. JoHn E. Hayes, Chairman 


rs. HAYES opened the meeting by saying: 
Mi is necessary in a conference of this 

kind to consider first the function otf the 
high school association. The Association in 
elementary schools has come to be an established 
fact, recognized by parents and educators as a 
vital factor in education. It has found its field 
of service to the home and the community—and 
has united its forces with other social agencies 
in an effort to bring about a better environment 
for all children. 

The high school association has not carried 
on in a manner commensurate with the achieve- 
ments of the elementary school associations. 
Out of 170 high schools reporting in one state, 
there were 19 associations last year and 38 this 
year. This seems to be an average prevailing in 
states which have been heard from.” 

The purpose of the conference was to deter- 
mine the specific problems of high school asso- 
ciations and to seek for means of overcoming 
such difficulties. Dr. Julian Butterworth spoke 
on the functions of the high school association 
and Dr. Thomas W. Gosling on the general 
topic “Parent-Teacher Associations in the High 
Schools.” 

The conclusion reached was that while the 
fundamental principles of parent-teacher work 
apply equally to elementary and high school 
associations, the high school organization pre- 
sents a problem in technique of administration 
and program building unique to that body. 

The following were suggested as_ specific 
functions of the high school association: 

1. An opportunity for parents to become fa- 
miliar with modern education in the high school; 
for parents and teachers to discover the specific 
abilities of pupils, that vocational guidance may 
become a real assistance to the success of every 
child; that problems of discipline may be under- 
standingly approached by parents and teachers 
alike; that the relation of the sexes may be 
established on a wholesome basis, with the 
school and home together working out a plan 
for the social satisfaction of the pupils’ needs; 
that difficult problem cases both at home and in 


school may have the benefit of the combined 
judgment of parents and teachers; that the 
study of mental hygiene may become a practical 
laboratory investigation, based upon the needs 
of a particular group of children, in order that 
this phase of health education may not separate 
the child into unrelated units. 

2. That home study and extra curricular 
activities may be carried on without loss of 
energy or friction from either home or school; 
that honors and prizes may take their rightful 
place in the school life of the child. 

3. That financial assistance to the school is 
ordinarily justifiable only until the project 
initiated is able to stand on its own merit, but 
when dearth of material equipment is a handi- 
cap to the administration of the school, the asso- 
ciation is justified in providing such material. 

4. Community publicity. The Parent-Teacher 
Association offers the only practical medium 
through which patrons of the school and citizens 
of the community may be informed of educa- 
tional needs. Building campaigns, libraries, 
gymnasium equipment, the place of sports in 
the school, are all matters of vital concern to 
the child and to all other members of a com- 
munity, and the Parent-Teacher Association 
holds a two-fold responsibility in its obligation 
to community enrichment and its contribution to 
child welfare. 

OBSTACLES 


The difficulty in maintaining Parent-Teacher 
Associations in high schools is generally due to: 

1. Antagonism on the part of the principals 
and school people. 

2. Indifference on the part of the parents. 

3. Objection on the part of the pupils. 

To overcome the first, a plan for educational 
publicity outlining the ideals, objects and 
achievements of the Congress was suggested, 
such material to be sent to all high school 
principals, and as a follow-up project, a con- 
ference of high school principals to be held in 
conjunction with the state education associa- 
tion at its annual meeting, to present an explana- 
tion of the parent-teacher movement. 


. 
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Indifferent parents must be reached through 
personal appeals made by interested members 
and small groups of enthusiastic workers can 
accomplish much in leading such parents to 
form an organization. 

Student participation in the affairs of the 
association gives them a feeling of membership 
which dissolves much antagonism. Some mem- 
bership drives were successful only through the 
active assistance of student committees. 

In the discussion of objectives and projects, 
Mrs. B. F. Langwosthy, former national high 
school chairman, presented juvenile protection 
as an ideal project. She said: 

“In its activities outside the school the Con- 
gress has no more vital work than that of 
Juvenile Protection. It embraces all forms of 
child labor, including paper selling on the streets 
before 7 A. M. and after 7 P. M., children’s 
performances on the moving picture stage for 
amateur or opportunity nights, long hours in 
beet fields and canning factories and all other 
forms of labor that are exhausting and pro- 
longed. 

“It also includes the pernicious influences fre- 
quently found in ‘school stores’ such as slot 
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machines, petty gambling which is all forms of 
‘getting something for nothing’ as practiced in 
carnivals, moving picture houses and even 
raffing in otherwise worthy entertainments. It 
includes the supervision of roadhouses, dance 
halls and school picnics; and it includes orphan 
care, child placing and the activities of a ‘visit- 
ing teacher.’ 

“The local associations all have something to 
do in this department of work. There is hardly 
a school in the country, except in strictly rural 
communities, which has no adjacent store, often 
connected with a pool room or an ice cream 
parlor, that needs watching or shutting up, and 
there is no urban community where little chil- 
dren are not used for street trades at night. 
Everywhere there is the ‘truant’ child the under- 
standing of whom and subsequent treatment is 
appropriate parent-teacher work, and every- 
where there is need of a Child Court or Juvenile 
Court insuring the hearing of such children by 
themselves as well as of a Juvenile Detention 
Home which means segregating children from 
adult offenders while awaiting trial. 

“Has your Association studied these very vital 
questions?” 


Conference on State Bulletins 


Mrs. B. C. Hopkins, Jowa, presiding 


RS. RAFTER made a strong plea to keep the 
M state bulletin a Parent-Teacher Bulletin, 

not commercializing it with too much ad- 
vertising, and keeping what advertising is used 
up to high standard, educational if possible. She 
brought out the value of exchange of ideas, 
bulletin editors working as a group now rather 
than as individuals, meeting to work out prob- 
lems general to all. And to keep it a bulletin, 
rather than to make it a magazine. 
Suggestions Under Make-Up and Content 

Make the bulletin a clearing house for parent- 
teacher ideas. It should contain local, state and 
national news and projects, and be helpful in 
program service. It might well use reprints and 
reviews from CHILD WELFARE. If edited by some 
one other than the president, the editor should 
be approved by the State Board, and should be 
the best informed parent-teacher worker in the 
state. 

Publicity Through State Bulletins—Mrs. Laura 
Underhill Kohn, leader. 

The bulletin should be especially for “family 
use,” with inside releases to state, district and 
county chairmen. It should give out news of 
plans, then in a later edition report on the 
success of the plans, recording accomplishments 
and progress. 

The Place in National Program of Work— 
Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, leader. 

A state bulletin is born from a real need. It 
is the monthly letter from state president and 
state chairmen to the members. Waste no space, 
but make use of every inch. Count and weigh 
the educational value of every word that goes 
into the bulletin. Make it serve every member 
in each local association. 


1. Never let it take the place of Cu1tp We L- 
FARE. Call attention to articles in the magazine, 
referring to page and certain pertinent para- 
graphs. 

2. The state bulletin should help national proj- 
ects. Find room somehow for national news. 
Use publicity releases, as far as possible. 

3. Budget your space. Have a national page, 
a state page, a local exchange, and send to all 
national officers and national chairmen. It makes 
a connecting link. 

Summary of Conference—Joy Elmer Morgan. 

State bulletins have improved 100 per cent 
since the study of them was begun, but have 
developed only 10 per cent of the possibilities of 
the publications. The editor must keep an open 
mind and grow. There must be something in 
every issue for every member. Unless he finds 
that, he will cease to read the bulletin. 

The content must deal with home and life 
problems. In dealing with interest, most of the 
material must be impersonal and must be sifted 
for the widest value. 

Avoid the danger of commercialization. Watch 
continually to see that such advertising as is 
used has educational value. There is danger of 
rivalry between city and state bulletins. Cities 
must remember to subordinate their interests to 
the state and national. Do not let local interests 
loom too big. Keep a right perspective. Use the 
state and national publicity to locals through 
news releases from national. The editor should 
be in touch with the number and nature of 
subscriptions, so as to judge of the amount of 
publicity to use in touching the different asso- 
ciations. Plate service from the national is a 
valuable aid in getting over national projects. 
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Home Service Conference 


Mrs. H. F. CHAFFEE, North Dakota, presiding 


of Home Economics Education Service of 
the United States Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion, said in part: 

“(1) Preparation for the vocation of home 
making is a continuous process; it is training in 
home making; it does not belong to any par- 
ticular period of life, but prepares one, step by 
step, for ever larger responsibilities in the home. 
(2) Home making is a vocation. Today that is 
being emphasized more and more; there never 
was a period before when the home was so much 
in the limelight. So many charges are made 
today against the home, and so many new ideas 
concerning it are finding their way into our 
thought, that it has become a center of interest 
and a most important influence in national life. 
(3) More than that, we are finding out how 
much the home is influencing production in the 
world. Big managers of industry are telling us 
how the home is influencing a man’s ability to 
do a whole day’s work for a whole day’s pay. 
A statement was made to me that the president 
of some large electrical concern had said that 
95 per cent of the industrial accidents are due 
to conditions in the homes of workers. Recently 
down in Oklahoma they have organized some 
classes for the wives of the men in the oil fields 
there, for the purpose of helping them to im- 
prove the conditions in the homes, so that the 
men may be better prepared to go out to their 
work as wage-earners. 

“So we have brought to us as never before 
the great importance of the home and its in- 
fluence in every way upon national life, and we 
are centering every effort in our vocational edu- 
cation work upon this preparation or training 
for home making and to make it really a voca- 
tion. To make this effort function we must know 
about homes, about the responsibilities of the 
home maker, about how people live, and what 
part of their training functions best. The evalua- 
tion of what has been done in terms of the 
result on home conditions in the communities is 
the final test as to whether home making is 
really a vocation and whether it is susceptible 
to training, and having determined this, we 
must set up our programs accordingly. 

“Boys and girls should be physically fit, men- 
tally fit, socially fit, spiritually fit. To be fit 


FTER an introductory statement by Miss 
Ate Miss Adelaide S. Baylor, Chief 


physically means a good many things; it means 
the right food, exercise, rest, play. It means a 
wide field of education for the home maker who 
knows how to send them out physically fit. What 
does it mean to be mentally and socially fit? 
You all know people who have carried into 
adult life some of their adolescent traits. There 
are a good many adults who still have tantrums 
when they do not have their own way. These 
people are scarcely fit emotionally to face the 
adult world. There are many people who have 
never grown up in their mental attitudes, and 
this makes a serious situation for the happiness 
of the family. This is what I mean when I say 
we must send forth from our homes and schools 
boys and girls who are mentally and socially 
fit, and the tremendous responsibilities of our 
home makers all along the line are far greater 
than those of our schools. 

“I wonder how many of you have realized 
that teachers of Home Economics are interested 
in parental education. Many of our parents do 
not see the connection, because home economics 
teachers are rather slow to push this parental 
education. The movement is comparatively new, 
as you know. Home Economics now includes 
Foods, Clothing, Household Management and 
Furnishing, Child Care and Family Relation- 
ships, but we have known precious little about 
the last two and we know precious little yet. 
We are working in that direction now, how- 
ever, and we are grateful to our research 
workers who are helping to push forward the 
horizon. We are trying now to see the practical 
aspects of Home Economics in developing our 
program for parental education. We are not 
minimizing the other things, but are seeing 
them in a different relationship. I would like 
you to think of some of the points that I have 
stressed, and then ask yourselves if training 
in this line is important. If it is, is it right to 
spend public funds for such education? The 
State of Texas says that it is, and that all they 
want to carry out such a program is a trained 
woman. The States of Oklahoma, Nebraska, Cali- 
fornia, North Carolina and Florida also have 
trained workers, and other states feel that it is so 
important that they are planning to ask their 
State and City Boards of Education to give 
them such trained assistance.” 


“From every angle the home, as it ministers to husband, wife, parent, and child, 
has suffered no loss that enfeebles its power to meet human need. It has surrendered 
probably for all time some of the enterprises it managed when it was adjusted to the 
rural type of life. It cannot be a thing apart from the larger social life to the extent 
it once was, but it is still dominant; it continues its unique possession of the most 
effective means of satisfying human need as it arises in the yearnings of man, woman, 


and child.” 


Ernest R. Groves. 


























KResolutions—1929 


INTRODUCTION 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is again meeting in the Nation’s 
Capital. We have come back to the home of our birth, to renew our faith and to rededicate 
ourselves to the high spiritual ideals that impelled the founders to organize the motherhood 
of the land for the welfare of the children of the nation. 

These surroundings call us to renewed effort and devotion, alike to the ideals of the 
founders and the ideals of the nation. 

To both we pledge an undeviating stedfastness of purpose, that through the union of 
home and school, teachers and parents, we may strive unceasingly and unselfishly to advance 
the cause of Child Welfare. 

As an expression of our faith we reaffirm the fundamental ideals and purposes adopted 
in May, 1928. 

We further reaffirm the resolutions of 1928 with such changes and additions as are 
necessary to make clear our purposes and give added emphasis to our fundamental 


principles. Randall J. Condon, Chairman, for the Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS 
1. AS MEASURES FOR HEALTH 


(a) We, the Congress, commend the activities of federal, state and local agencies in behalf of the 
health of the children of the nation. We urge the faithful administration of ample appropria- 
tions by health authorities with special emphasis upon the health of children in village and 
rural communities. 

(b) We reaffirm our stand on narcotic education concerned with the use of tobacco, alcohol and 
other habit-forming drugs. 


2. AS MEASURES FOR WORTHY HOME MEMBERSHIP 


(a) We deplore hasty marriage and easy divorce as subversive of sound family life. 

(b) We support educational and legislative measures for raising the standards of home life. We 
endorse the inclusion of those courses in all school curricula which definitely prepare our 
young people for home making and parenthood. 

(c) We endorse worthy projects for better housing, better building codes, better parks and neighbor- 
hood playgrounds, and better city and regional planning. 

(d) We urge upon our members the active furtherance of courses in parental education and of 
home study. 


3. AS MEASURES FOR MASTERY OF THE TOOLS, TECHNICS AND SPIRIT 
OF LEARNING 


(a) We stand for equal opportunities for all children in the city and the country alike, and 
believe it is the business and the responsibility of the local, state and national governments 
to enact such measures and to provide such educational opportunities as may be necessary to 
give every child a fair start in life and an equal chance er the development of the talents 
with which he has been endowed. ° 

(b) We urge better training for teachers especially in lower grade and rural schools, and more 
adequate salaries commensurate with such preparation. 

(c) We favor methods of selecting state and county superintendents which will secure the highest 
type of professional leadership in these fields. 

(d) We declare our conviction that men and women should receive equal compensation for similar 
teaching service; and that there should be established a single salary schedule for equal 

reparation and ability, regardless of the grade taught. 

(e) e urge a sound physical education program for every child from infancy to adulthood. We 
deplore any tendency in competitive athletics to train the few and neglect the majority, especially 
the emphasis on training girls and young women for Olympic championships and similar events. 

(f) We believe the radio should be used to enrich and extend educational programs, especially tu 
bring into the far away homes and schools much of the social and cultural influences that are 
now available in the city. 

Such educational programs should be administered wholly for public welfare and must be 
free from propaganda, advertising and other commercial features. We ask the public school 
officials, the radio corporations and the state and the national governments to unite in the 
development of plans that shall embody these ideals of public service for the homes of the 
nation. 

(g) Realizing that the daily press exercises a strong influence upon the feelings and thought of 


| the youth of the nation, we urge the press to give less prominence to details of crime and 
livorce 
| € . 


4. AS MEASURES FOR VOCATIONAL AND ECONOMIC EFFECTIVENESS 

| (a) We believe in work—not for the sake of work or for the exploitation of children, but for their 
educational development through the inculcation of habits of industry, thrift and responsibility 
and from their participation in useful and worthy service. 
: We believe the working program must be closely related to the school program and that 
it should be under the general direction and control of school officials, and that through work 
and study the children should be helped to find and choose those occupations for which they 
are best adapted by natural endowment. 

(b) We urge upon state and local authorities a more complete participation in the federal appro- 

priations for home economics and agricultural education. 


5. AS MEASURES FOR FAITHFUL CITIZENSHIP 
(a) We appreciate the message of President Hoover which calls us to a deeper sense of responsibility 
for training children in respect for authority and in obedience to law. We urge the parents 


~ 
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and teachers of America to a full realization that self-government is the first lesson in 
citizenship and we believe that this principle should be inculcated in the lives of the young 
by example as well as by precept. 

(b) We prey ed our stand in favor of the eighteenth amendement, and of the Volstead Act and 

other laws enacted thereunder, and urge their vigorous and impartial enforcement. 

We ask for the appointment of policewomen to protect the morals and welfare of women and 

children and urge legislation requiring high standards for the selection of such officials. . 

(d) We believe that the present movement to outlaw war is worthy of the highest consideration 
and we urge our members to plan programs of information looking to a oe understanding | 
of the principles involved. We recognize the deep significance of the Kellogg Pact and its wide | 
exceptance; and in the interest of world peace and good-will, and the welfare of children every- 
where, we rejoice in the vigorous leadership of our Government in the movement to secure a 
positive reduction in armament. 


6. AS MEASURES FOR THE WISE USE OF LEISURE 

(a) We favor a positive program of education in the wise use of leisure. 
(b) We urge a return to the home as a center of recreational life and call upon parents to set | 
aside hours for leisure to be shared together by parents and children in the doing of those 
things which enrich the mind, strengthen the body, develop the soul, and add joy and beauty } 
to home life. 
(c) We ask the state branches to work for higher standards of commercialized amusements. We 
urge especially the control of questionable night clubs, dance halls, and road houses. | 

(d) We reaffirm our stand for cleaner and better motion pictures, and urge our members to use 
their influence to promote the use of films offering the best type of family entertainment, as 
well as those of high educational and cultural value. We — dishonest and inaccurate | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(c 


~ 


advertising of motion pictures. We reaffirm our stand against block-booking and blind-booking 
of moving pictures. : 
We urge vigorous action against the use of children in entertainments and on the stage for 
the purposes of exhibition; and we further urge that every possible means be employed to 
discourage the offering by the exhibitors of prizes, free tickets, lotteries or gifts, as inducements 
to increase the attendance of children at motion picture and other theatres. We ask local 
associations to conform to these standards in their own organizations. 
7. AS MEASURES FOR ETHICAL CHARACTER 
(1) We urge that spiritual training and character education be fostered widely and generously. 
Ne especially commend those moves to give character education its rightful place in the 
school curriculum. } 
We urge the inclusion in school and home programs of those activities which will foster 
in the child qualities that are fine and strong; that teach the love and power of beauty in 
human life, by cultivating in him an appreciation of the beautiful in nature, art, literature, 
music, drama and religion in all human relationships. : 
} 


(e 


APPRECIATION AND GREETINGS 

We express deep appreciation to the District of Columbia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers for their thoughtfulness and untiring efforts to afford comfort and pleasure to 
their guests during this convention. We are grateful for the contribution of the schools of 
Washington, the varent-Teacher Associations of Washington, local cooperating organiza- 
tions and all individuals who have in any way helped to make this Thirty-third Annual 
Convention of the National Congress one of outstanding success. Especially, we wish to 
thank those who have had charge of the program and have participated in its execution, 
the Executive Committee of the Congress, the speakers and musicians. In particular we 
wish to thank the Fathers’ Chorus of Maryland, the Singing Mothers of the District for 
their music at many of the special luncheons and sessions and the Singing Mothers of 
Dayton for their generous contribution to two evening sessions. 

We express appreciation and send warmest greetings to President Hoover and 
Mrs. Hoover and assure them of our whole-hearted support in all matters of national 
administration that have to do with education and with child and family welfare. We 
appreciate the contribution to our program by Government officials and the courtesies 
extended by congressmen to delegates from their respective states. 

We declare our abiding faith in the loyalty and patriotism of the teachers of America, 
and our confidence that the ideals of the nation are safe in their keeping. We pledge our 
whole-hearted cooperation in the tasks that have been committed to them. 

To the National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers we send greetings and 
the assurance of our good-will in their task of helping to make secure through education 
the foundation upon which a united nation may stand. 

To the International Federation of Home and School we extend warmest greetings 
and the assurance of cooperation in all matters of our common interest and purpose. 

We believe that Association has in it the greatest possibilities for the welfare of the 
children of the world and for the peace and safety of the nations. Especially do we com- 
mission our delegates to the Geneva Conference to carry greetings from the parents and 
teachers of America to the delegates representing the interests of childhood in all lands, 
with the assurance that we are one with them in our desire for good-will, understanding 
and world fellowship. 

To the National Education Association and the Department of Superintendence we 
extend greetings and appreciation for the resolutions of approval of the work of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and we assure them of our desire to cooperate 
with them to the fullest possible extent in carrying forward our common task. 









































Kditorial Note 











HE 1929 Convention of the National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers, 

being based upon the topic, “Educa- 
tion for Worthy Home Membership,” of- 
fered so much of value to the general 
reader that no apology has been considered 
necessary to those subscribers unconnected 
with the movement, for the large amount of 
space devoted to some of its outstanding 
features. Those who are reading this pub- 
lication are interested in children and are 
concerned in all that is being done for them 
everywhere ; therefore we are sure that the 
serious deliberations of men and women 
from every state in the Union, and ranging 
from the Chief Executive of the nation to 
the delegate from the one-room rural school, 
will find a response in the minds of the 
readers of CHILD WELFARE all around the 
world. 

To present all that would be of interest 
would be to far exceed the limits of the mag- 
azine ; the complete report will be found in 
the Proceedings which will be published 
early in the summer. In this issue an attempt 
has been made to give different angles of 
approach, to show the “unity in variety” 
which strikingly characterized this meeting, 
and in so doing, to emphasize the value and 
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Books for use in the home—Price $2.00 each 
“Overcoming Cleft Palate Speech” 
“Help for You Who Stutter” 

Published by the 
HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
A Home School for children of good mentality be- 
tween 3 and 12 years of age, who do not talk or 

whose speech is defective. All grade subjects. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
This school will move to Los Angeles, Calif., in September 








importance, to scientist and to layman alike, 
of a conference which can thus bring to- 
gether all the forces which play upon the 
normal child in his environment in home, 
school, church and community. 

As we were obliged to go to press shortly 
after the convention, all reports which were 
desired were not available. Those of the 
conferences, therefore, are not necessarily 
those selected as being the dest, though they 
have all been chosen as presenting a variety 
of concrete suggestions for practical ap- 
plication. 

As the delegate body, numbering nearly 
1000 men and women, was rather more than 
usually varied in its composition, the group 
of “views” of the convention from people 
who brought to it such widely differing prep- 
aration, has seemed of particular interest. 

The articles, reports and Resolutions will 
provide advance material for the planning 
of the programs of state and local organiza- 
tions for the coming year. The- “Findings” 
of the various conferences and Round 
Tables, for which there was great demand, 
will be found in full in the Proceedings, 
which may be ordered from the National 
Headquarters. 

The 1930 Convention will be held in 
Denver, Colorado. 
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High over the world 
on a modern Magic Carpet ! 


Like A wortp apart; the play- The playground, stimulating, fasci- 
ground is full of adventures in nating, is a part of the modern ed- 
Fairyland. Each different pieceoy — ucational system; building strong 
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continued success of the play- 
ground the Medart Organization 
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+ The Medart Playground Equiment Catalog is sent free b> 


imagination. As the swing rides 
high, what a transformation 


comes .... on a magic carpet 


on request.... It illustrates and describes many differ- 
ent pieces and combination of playground apparatus. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3538 DeKalb Street - - - Saint Louis, Missouri 
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Just for Mothers 


By Evetyn D. Cope, A.B. 


QuEsTION—“The Summer is such a problem. 
I do not know what to do with the children. 
They get so restless, and without meaning to be, 
are nevertheless often in the way. Can you sug- 
gest some help?” 


The children usually enjoy the change from 
school routine during the first few weeks of 
vacation. After that the novelty wears off. 

We cannot all go to the seashore or the 
mountains nor is it always necessary, for we 
can “build our castles in our own back yard.” 
Remember that busy people are happy people, 
and provide something for the children. Make 
the vacation period one for mother also. Make 
your home into a Summer home by putting 
away all curtains, draperies, furniture and orna- 
ments you can dispense with. Eat simple food, 
fresh fruits, vegetables, milk and eggs, and thus 
simplify housekeeping. Spend more time with 
the children. Take them for all day trips to the 
park, woods, country or playground. Dress them 
in simple clothes, so they can play and run. 

Use the yard for play. Let the children put 
up home-made tents and play houses. Provide 
balls, inexpensive tennis rackets, a swing, sand 
table and other outdoor materials, or let the 
children make some of their own. A tub of 
water for toy sail boats, ducks, etc., is always 
fascinating. Let the children make nature books 
of leaves, pictures and drawings of birds and 
flowers (seed catalogs are helpful). Get some 
good outdoor books at the library and maga- 
zines such as Nature, Boys’ Life, etc., for them to 
read. 

The Summer is a good time to put the home 
on the cooperative basis. Everyone may have 
duties in the home and yard. This keeps chil- 
dren busy and also relieves mother. Give each 
child a small garden plot to develop, if space 
allows. 

If there is access to a swimming pool, by all 
means let the children go several times a week. 
It is splendid exercise as well as recreation. 

During the middle of the day let them take 
a cool bath. Let the small children put on one 
light garment and sleep or rest about two hours. 


QuesTion—“What is the best way to teach 
courtesy?” 

Courtesy has been called “the perfume of 
life” and rightly so. It is simply doing the every 
day things of life in the pleasantest way. It 
also includes a desire to make people happy; 
therefore, it must come from within. 

Such things as “thank you” and “if you 
please” and little acts of service can be taught 
best by example. When parents are courteous to 
each other and to the children, there is little 


difficulty in teaching children to be polite. 


Practice courtesy in the loveliest way possible 
and require it from your children as soon as 
they can walk and talk. It must be a habit, not 
a thing “put on for company.” 


QuesTion—“My daughter whines and cries so 
much. Can you tell me what to do about it?” 


Perhaps the cause is ill health. Have her 
examined by a physician to see if anything is 
wrong with her. Improper food will cause 
digestive disturbance in minor forms that make 
a child uncomfortable even though he may not 
be really ill. A lack of sleep causes many chil- 
dren to be restless and “whiney.” Stress and 
strain, such as shopping tours with mother, 
dragging the child through crowds, on and off 
street cars, attendance at picture shows, bring 
about a bewilderment and confusion in children 
that is pathetic to see. Check up on all of these 
points. 

Perhaps when she was quite young, mother 
would run to her everytime she uttered a cry. 
She thus learned that it was a good way to get 
all the attention she wanted. We need to learn 
the lesson of wholesome “letting alone.” Some 
times parents say “no.” Then the child cries and 
parents say “yes.” The little experiment of cry- 
ing for what was desired worked. Why not try 
it again? If sympathy and consent can be gained 


‘in this way it is perfectly natural for the child 


to whine. We must learn to be fair and just, and 
also firm and kind. 

QueEsTION—“My son will be five years old in 
July. Is it better to send him to kindergarten in 
the Fall or wait until he is six and ready for 
first grade?” 


By all means send son to kindergarten. The 
word means “a garden of children.” At once 
you see that it stands for beauty, growth, de- 
velopment, order. 

It gives a child an opportunity to be in a 
group of his own age, where he learns con- 
sideration of others, helpfulness, courtesy, atten- 
tion in a natural way, by means of the play, 
work, songs and rhythm which are offered in 
the kindergarten. He is also encouraged to do 
and think for himself, thus learning indepen- 
dence of thought and action. Originality is cul- 
tivated. It is an entrance into his larger life 
and being a natural one is therefore a happy 
and joyous one. It is a preparation for school 
because of the principles it teaches and the 
habits it forms. However, it is m ch more than 
that; for it answers the need of the child at 
that period of life in growth and development. 
Many boys and girls in high school and college 
look back with joy to the healthy, happy, use- 
ful days of their kindergarten period. 


Epiror’s Note.—See “Vacations for Children and Parents,” Cu1tp WELFARE for June. Also 
“Less Housework in Summer Time,” this issue, page 587. 
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Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the streets 

—give them good playgrounds 
with plenty of fun-making, muscle 
building, health developing equip- 
ment—and yours will be a town 
where accidents involving children 
are few and far between. 


For 21 years Everwear Playground 
Apparatus has been recognized as 
the standard of quality. Built to 
withstand the abuse of after-hour 
roughnecks. Embodies every ele- 
ment of safety that human inge- 
nuity can devise. Playable as 


though the kids themselves had 
planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities—the 
country over—which have equipped 
their parks and playgrounds with 
Everwear Equipment have found 
it superior. Also more economical, 
because of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives 
complete information. Lists 161 
different models and sizes of 
apparatus with which to build your 
playgrounds. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 4, Springfield, Ohio 
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National Office Notes 


By FiLorence V. WATKINS, Executive Secretary 


The 1929 Convention of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is over and as these 
notes are being penned, the delegates are either 
at home or are nearing home. As we look back 
on the experiences of that memorable week in 
May we all feel amply repaid for the effort it 
cost to make the long trip to Washington, D. C., 
and the heartaches we had at leaving home and 
children. The conferences and _ round-tables 
brought out many practical ideas to help us with 
our local work this coming year. The findings 
of these conferences and round-tables will be 
published in the proceedings which will be avail- 
able early in July. 

We shall long remember Mrs. Gilbreth’s 
inimitable lecture, while the Founders’ Dinner 
has left with us a warm glow of satisfaction at 
the honor paid to the pioneers of the Congress. 
Perhaps the visit to the White House, where the 
President and First Lady posed with the dele- 
gates for a picture, was the outstanding social 
event. We shall not forget Mrs. Hoover’s kind- 
ness in attending the Wednesday morning con- 
vention session and the thrill we all felt when 
she told us that she, too, was a member of a 
Parent-Teacher Association. What a surprise it 
was when she so graciously returned for the 
rural luncheon! We all went home with a feel- 
ing that the President and Mrs. Hoover had 
surely demonstrated their interest in our work 
for child welfare. 

Then, too, we received a sufficient number of 
railroad certificates to enable us to secure the 
reduced fare home. Next year we may secure 
the identification plan for reduced fare. So, all 
in all, it was a most successful convention. - 





Did you know that one day the Wilson Normal 
School in Washington closed so that its faculty 
and students could attend the sessions of the 
convention ? 





One of the delegates was coming uptown on a 
trolley car several days after the convention 
closed. In front of her sat two Washington, 
D. C., teachers who were enthusiastically speak- 
ing of the sessions they had attended. They 
stressed particularly the practical help they 
had received. 





Readers of CHILD WELFARE may be interested 
in the findings of the classes held May 7th to 
9th on parent-teacher courses. These classes 
were held at the requests of the state presidents 
to discuss the best ways of approaching educa- 
tional institutions relative to the introduction of 
parent-teacher courses. A large number of state 
presidents and delegates attended all three ses- 
sions. It seemed to be the consensus of opinion 
that parent-teacher courses are desirable from 
the college point of view in order that students 


in education and teacher training classes may 
have a clear and workable knowledge of the 
organization and function of parent-teacher 
associations and their value to school officials. 
Courses are valuable to the state congress in 
training their leaders and in bringing their 
workers into more close and intimate touch with 
the college and its work. 

All seemed agreed that parent-teacher courses 
should be considered, not as parental education, 
but as school administration courses. Parental 
education deals with the subject-matter for 
parent-teacher programs; parent-teacher courses 
deal with the mechanics of the association. 

If interest can be developed through the 
student body so that a request is made by them 
for a parent-teacher course, its success is 
assured. Usually the state president and other 
parent-teacher leaders initiate the movement to 
establish it. It is always desirable to have as 
many state ofhcers as possible registered for 
the work. 

One who has the scholastic qualifications 
required by the college and who knows parent- 
teacher work should be the teacher. Rarely can 
one be found who can be a competent instructor 
unless he has had practical experience in parent- 
teacher work. The more experience he has had, 
the better teacher he will be. 

For publicity in connection with parent-teacher 
courses it is wise to have articles in the state 
bulletins, folders describing the course for cir- 
culation among the students at the college, and 
newspaper articles before the class opens. Fol- 
lowing the course it is well to have a clear, 
concise, and vivid description of it published in 
the state bulletin and in state and local papers. 

What parent-teacher courses have meant in 
one state was graphically told by the president 
of the Tennessee State Congress as follows: 

“It is rather difficult to gather up results from 
so intangible a subject because the fine influence 
of such education goes on indefinitely. 

“In Tennessee, we have had three credit 
courses at the State University of two weeks 
each and one three-week credit and non-credit 
course. 

“Definite results which may be tabulated are: 

“1. A clear understanding, previously un- 
known in many instances, on the part of the 
teaching profession, of the educational value 
and standing of the parent-teacher movement. 
A breaking down of decided prejudices in the 
minds of many educators as to its legitimate 
field of endeavor. This has resulted in many 
counties taking up the parent-teacher cause 
through the active work of the county super- 
intendent and the bringing of isolated associa- 
tions into state and national membership. 

“2. The two years following the courses given 
by Mrs. Watkins and Mrs. Roe have been 
banner years as regards new associations for the 
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Dinners flavored with sugar mean 


happy h 


ry Sugar improves the flavor of so 


many healthful foods that true it 
is, if you flavor with sugar, you 


flavor with health. 


Fregyand cool and eager at play—such are the chil- 
dren who eat the right foods. Their bodies are sturdy. ° 
T heir lings resist disease. Their healthy skins, mirrors 
of their bodies, are as fresh and clear as the ocean 


waves. 


What are the right foods? Growing children should 
have vegetables and fruits for the necessary vitamins 
and for the minerals so needed by growing bones and 
teeth. These of course in addition to milk, milk foods 
and cereals. We emphasize vegetable foods because they 
are so important to children and might be overlooked. 


Sugar “points” up the elusive flavors of the vege- 
tables. Vegetables that children, as a rule, do not like 
because of their mild flavors—have those flavors em- 
phasized through a little sugar. Sugar is a form of 
seasoning. Not enough should be added to make the 
vegetables sweet—only enough to improve their flavors. 


In this way carrots taste more like carrots. Peas 
taste a little more richly like peas. 


Try New Peas. Cook one quart new peas in as little 
boiling water as possible, with 14 teaspoon salt and 
one level teaspoon sugar. Most of the water should 
evaporate in the cooking. When tender, cover with a 
sauce made of one tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon salt, 
and one level teaspoon sugar. Serve hot. The sugar 
keeps the peas bright green—and makes them taste 
fresh and delicate. Children like their new flavor. 

Use sugar as a flavor to induce children to eat enough 
vegetables, cereals and fruits. Most foods are more 
delicious and nourishing with sugar. The Sugar Insti- 
tute, 129 Front Street, New York City. 
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state—eighty-seven in 1927 and fifty-eight in 
1928. 

“3. While the large increase in membership 
has been most gratifying, the feature which we 
feel will be of lasting benefit has been the 
awakening of our membership to the fact that 
parents need training and constant study to fit 
them for their profession, just as teachers do 
for theirs. The result has been a well-patronized 
correspondence course, the formation of study 
circles, and the ‘Good Books for Parents’ 
classes. 

“4. Formerly it was hard in Tennessee to 
arouse any national response. The courses dem- 
onstrated to the teaching profession and to our 
members, the advantages to be gained through 
direct and constant contact with the National 
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Congress and through taking part in a great 
national program. 

“5. Students completing the course have given 
splendid aid: 

“(a) In organizing new associations. 

“(b) In serving as leaders in parent study 
groups. 

“(c) As speakers on programs. 

“(d) In demonstrating in small rural com- 
munities the possibilities and ad- 
vantages of organized cooperation 
between the home and school. 


“Tt has been our experience, not once but 
many times, that parent-teacher associations 
organized along the right lines by one of these 
Summer students have resulted in the revolu- 
tion of entire school districts.” 


a Ba 





The Convention Pages 


The dainty costumes worn by the pages during the Convention were much admired, but 
few seem to understand why gowns of that particular period were chosen. They were Empire 
costumes of the year 1800 and were used because that was the time when the National Capital 


was established in the District of Columbia. 


Mrs. E. C. Rittue was the chairman of the costume committee, and the lovely rose-colored 
gowns were made entirely by hand by the busy mothers of the District of Columbia who were 


Mrs. Rittue’s co-workers. 


_The pages were students from the Normal School, and these future teachers were much 
thrilled to be able to attend the sessions of the Convention. 
On Thursday, May 9, the entire Normal School reported at the Convention instead of at the 
school, and they were present during most of that day’s sessions. 
The future of the Parent-Teacher Movement looks bright for the District of Columbia 
because these “teachers of tomorrow” have become so thoroughly enthused over the work. 
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The Julian Mitchell School, Charleston, S. C. 


What “Julian Mitchell’ Did 


As Reported at the Summer Round-Up Conference 
By Leize Perritr Ro.iins 


President of the Parent-Teacher Association 

of Julian Mitchell School, Charleston, S. C., 
our Association decided to enter the Summer 
Round-Up. 

As the examinations were held, the results 
were discussed with the school nurse. We found 
that a large number of children had enlarged 
or diseased tonsils. The nurse told us that in 
the school many children were handicapped by 
the same trouble, and that many parents were 
willing to have the operation performed, but 
were not financially able. This seemed a terrible 
situation, that. children from the preschool to 
adolescent ages were having impaired health 
and were unable to do school work well, for 
lack of proper treatment. 

A few of the specialists, also the hospital 
authorities, were consulted, and we were told 
that the hospitals were always full, and there 
would be “no room in the inn” for such cases. 

For two years this situation went on, and 
every opportunity was used to find some solu- 
tion to the problem. Finally, a place was secured 
and arrangements made to fit up a temporary 
hospital with cots, operating table, nurses and 
etc., and the specialist agreed to do the work 
for a very nominal sum. Naturally, he much 
preferred using the City Hospital, but up to 
that time had not been able to get room there. 
However, he said, he would try again and 
then came the joyful news that they could fit 
up quarters for us at a very low cost for ten 
children at a time, one day each week, until a 
limited number of children were cared for. 

We would like to explain that these were not 
charity cases, but people who were able and 
willing to pay something, but not the regular 
prices for such work. The rich, or well-to-do 
can pay any price; the very poor will go to the 
Free Wards to have their work done, but what 
about the middle class to which a vast majority 
belong? 


|: 1926, at the close of my first year, as 


The plan we had was to make the cost reason- 
able and to have parents pay cash as the child 
was entered in the hospital. This amount was 
divided between the hospital and the specialist. 
Thus the doctor did not have to wait indefinitely 
for his money or take it in small installments 
over a long period of time. 

We lost no time in arranging for the first 
ten children. They were entered in the morn- 
ing without having eaten breakfast at home, 
were given a thorough examination by the 
interns and the charts were made ready for 
the specialist to begin operating about noon. 
They were given special nurses and kept in the 
hospital for twenty-four hours. Then the doctor 
cared for them at home if further attention 
were needed. 

This course was repeated until forty-eight had 
tonsils and adenoids removed. The mothers and 
I were allowed to stay with the children until 
they were conscious and resting for the night. 

The work was very successful in every way 
and parents and children were happy over the 
results. 

It was not an easy task to get doctors, hos- 
pital, parents and children in the right frame 
of mind at the same time, and it may take two 
years, as in this case, to see your ideals realized. 
Discouragements and criticisms will always 
come, but don’t give up for the results are 
worth it all. 

A personal visit to each of these homes six 
months after this work has been done shows 
that each child is gaining in weight, is eating 
better, never loses time from school with sore 
throat, has been promoted without having to 
repeat the grade (our school has mid-year pro- 
motions) and all are glad that they had the 
opportunity to have the operation done. 

With such results as these, it makes us happy 
to know that we had a part in helping these 
children to the extent of arranging for others 
to help them. 
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